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Mahmoud, King of Persia, 

MuRAD, King of Arahy, 

Prince Dara, son of King Mahmoud, 

Yano Sevagee. 

Selim, his adopted son, 

Kagawa, "J 

Muley, [• rebels. 

Fair, ) 

KuKi, a slave, 

Yahil, Queen of Persia, 

ZuLEiKA, daughter of King of Araby, 

Gulnare, her friend y Princess of Armenia, 

Princes and Princesses of the Court of Mahmoud, 

Musicians^ Dancers^ Sleeves^ Attendants, 

Scene lies in Persia B, C, 420. 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. — Interior of a rude hut, Yano Sevagee engaged 

in reading a book. 

Enter Selim, with a basket. 

Yano. I have been waiting long for thee, my son. 

Selim. Ay, father, but I could not come before.' 

Yano. Why, what delayed thee ? 

Selim. Down in the valley, where thou didst tell me I 
should find these roots and herbs, there was a desperate 
battle going on. 

Yano. Ah I sa/st thou so ? then must the rebel Keikobad 
be up in arms again. 

Selim. I fear he is. Some of the fellows were ill clad, 
and looked like robbers. There must have been more than 
two hundred of them. They fell upon a little band of 
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iswUliers, led by a youth mounted upon a milk-white steed. 
He tVnight most gallantly, as did his soldiers too. 

^ A NO. And being outnumbered they were beaten ! 

Skum. I know not whether they were beaten, but they 
wci^ driven back, into the woods, and soon were out of 
5^k<ht, I cannot tell which had the best of it. I waited 
listening on the rocks above, until the yells and clash of arms 
had died away ; then I descended. 

Yano. And were there any slain ? 

Sehm. Not one, that I could see ; but doubtless some 
were killed within the wood. Evening was closing in, so I 
made haste to find these roots and dig them up. . Are there 
enough ? 

Yano. Ay, plenty, lad. They must be tied in bunches 
and hung up to dry. Now, Selim, light the fire (Selim rubs 
^o pieces of wood together and lights a fire\ and light my 
lamp ; I cannot see to read (Selim lights the lamp), Mah- 
nioud, our king, treated me cruelly, but yet — I should be 
vexed if he were to be overthrown and his domain usurped 
by such a man as Keikobad. 

Prince Dara staggers in wounded, 
Selim. Ah! who is this? 
^ara. Help me ? — ^for Heaven's sake — good — people ! 

\,He sinks down, Yang and Selim lift him up and 
place him on a heap of straw, 
Yano. Poor youth ! he has a fearful cut upon the head; 
^ faints from loss of blood. Bring me some water — 
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quick ! (Selim brings water and linen,) Now, steady ; 
hold his head. 

[Yano washes the blood from Dara's face^ and ties 
a linen bandage round his head, 
Selim. He is as white as marble. I fear me he will die. 
Yano. Nay ; I hope not. Hold I there's another gash 
upon his arm. We must remove his garment. 

\They carefully take off his coat, 
Selim. 'Tis the same youth I saw fighting so bravely in 
the valley. 

[Holds Dara's arm while Yano bandages and places 
it in a sling. 
Yano {takes a cup from a shelf and pours something into 
it from, a small phial). This will revive him. 

Dara {begins to move). Ah ! where is he ? Where is my 
father ? 

Yano {holding the cup to his lips). Drink this, young 
man ; it will renew thy strength. 

[Dara drinks, and lies down on the straw, 
Dara. Thanks, thanks ! May God reward thee ! 
Yano {pause). Now let him sleep. Selim, the night is 
chill. 

[He takes a tiger skin from a corner and spreads it 
gently over Dara. 
Selim. Pll lay some wood upon the fire. \He does so, 

Yano {examining Dara'S coat by the light of the lamp). 
With gold and emeralds embroidered — hum I — and his like- 
ness to the king— he must be Mahmoud's son ! Selim, this 
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coat should be concealed, and his arms too. {Carefully 
remavei: Dara's sword, dagger, and belt.) Here, take them 
—hide them. 

Selim. Where shall I hide them, father? 

Yano. See, wrap this cloth around them, and tic the 
bundle with a cord. (SeLIM does so.) 'Tis well. Now for a 
hiding-place ! [Reflects. 

SeliM. Father, I'll climb the highest tree outside and tie 
this bundle to an upper branch under the leaves, where none 

Yano. 'Tis a good thought. Make haste and do it. 

[Exit SELihf. 
Yano {sils down and turns over the leaves of Ms books 
presently he rises, approaches Dara, and feels his pulse for a 
few minutes). So far, young Prince, all's well. The skin 
is moist ! the pulse is feeble, but 'tis regular. He must h: 
food as soon as he awakes, but sleep is best. The longer 
he can rest the better for him. 

[He looks in a recess, from which he totes boiled ri 
and some cold meat, which he places on agridiri 
on the fire. Presently SELIM returns. 
Yano. Here, Selim, take these roots, scrape them, and 
place them on the fire to boil. (Selim goes to the door of the 
hut with the basket and the roots, which he scrapes and 
washes.) Thou hast made speedy work, my son, but well 
1 know that thou canst climb a tree as well as any monkey. 

Selim (scraping the roots). I tied the bundle firm and 
high, into a bough, 'Twould puzzle thee, methinks, to find 
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{^Looking at DARa) He's sleeping quietly and soundly. 
I hope he will not die ! 
Y\NO. Hush 1 Speak low ; I would not have thee wake 

[SelIM plaees the roots in an iron vessel on the fire. 
While thus occupied, he starts, then runs to the 
door and lisfetis/ comes back and touches Yano 
on the shoulder. 
SeLIM. Father I I hear some voices in the distance. 

\y kfio goes to the door and listens. 
Yano. Nay, Selim ; I hear nothing. 'Twas thy fancy, 
SELIM {anxiously). 'Twas not. Mine ears cannot deceive 
me. Indeed, indeed, I heard men's voices. 

VANO. Then we must be prepared. What can be done ? 
I should not like this poor young lad to be the prey of 
Keikobad. 

\^He takes a bottle and painting-brush from a shelf, 
goes to the sleeping Dara and paints his eyebrows. 
Selim. What art thou doing, father? 

Yano, Altering his countenance, Quicl;, Selim; give me 
thy coat, and fetch another for thyself. 

SELIM. This one is torn in sundry places by the thorns. 
Vano. Tis all the better. {He covers Dara's artns and 
ekefl viilh Selim's coat.) Now, Selim, heed my words. 
If enemies should conie, I'll say this youth's my son, and 
that he's fallen down a precipice and cut his head and arm, 
aad thou canst say thou art his brother. Look, Selira ; that 
which I've done has changed him, has it not ? 
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Selim. Ay I Thase who knew him before would never 
know him now. 

Yano. Remove his sandals gently, and hide them under 
the straw, or where thou canst ; take off thine own and 
place them here beside him. That's well done. 

[Dara movesy wakes^ and raises himself on one arm. 

Dara {looking from one to the other). Is anything the 

matter ? What has happened ? Ah yes 1 my arm — I do 

remember. It does not hurt me now, and I am 

famished ! 

Yano. Lie stilL 111 bring thee food. Here, Selim, hold 
a platter. 

[Yano goes to the fire^ puts some meat and rice on 

a wooden platter, and Selim holds it while Dara 

eats. 

Dara. I thank you both; 'tis long 'since I have felt so 

hungry. {Noticing the old coat which Yano has placed round 

his shoulders) Why, where's my coat? This one is not 

mine own ! 

Yamo. Hearken, young man. Thine enemies might track 
thee to this hut — might know thee in thy dress. Thy coat is 
safely hidden, and thy sandals too. If they should chance to 
come, remember thou'rt my son, and this {pointing to Selim) 
thy brother. {To Selim) Bring hither yonder cup of milk. 

{The Prince drinks. 
Yano. If strangers come, pretend to sleep ; and 'twould 
be well to slip thy sound arm through this sleeve. {Helps 
Dara to do so.) . Lie down again and rest. 
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'^^RA. I'm fortunate in finding such kind friends. 

[He lies down. 

'*No. Selim, we'll have our supper now. [They sii ami eat. 

Selim. Thinb'st thou the roots are boiled sufficiently? 

**K0. Nay, hardly ; and I may not want them now. 

"Slim. They are not for supper, then? 

Vano. Nay, only for medicinal purposes. I thought we 
'"■EM require them for my patient yonder, in case he should 

■* restless, for they have soothing properties which 

('kree rough-looking felloTUS mitk drawn sabres look in at 
lie iJsor.) Ha 1 what seek you here ? 

Enter Kagawa, Mulev, and Faik. 
Kag. We're soldiers of King Keikobad, and we are come 
tC search thy dwelling. 

Vano. Search it and welcome. But there is naught worth 
Mding here ; we are poor people. 

MULEY. Poor people you may be, old owl, but it strikes 
me that thou and that young jackanapes are having a fine 
fed I 

Fair. By Beelzebub, roast kid and rice ! Besides, there's 
something bailing in yon pot. 

KaG. Now, by thy leave we'll help thee with thy victuals. 
A handful of dry rice is all we've had to-day, 

YaNO. Then sit you down and eat. {The ruffians seal 
'kemselves.) Selim, dish yonder vegetables. 
Selim. What, the roots ? 
YanO. Ay, boy, the roots ; and have a cnre ihou dost not 
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scald thyself And, Selim (KiA/r/m), beware of eating them. 
(Selim nods) Now then, my vaUant soldiers, fall to and 
eat your fill ; but pray you make as little noise as may be, 
for my son is sick, and to awaken him might be— death. 

Kag, What ails the lad ? [Approaching- Dara. 

Yano. a touch of fever I And to-day, being weak, he 
slipped and fell upon the rocks and cut his head. 

MULEY {gets up and looks at Dara). In truth he's bad 
enough. Methinks hell not survive the night. 

Fajk. He has a mighty ugly frown upon his face. I 
warrant now he's having a bad dream. 

Yano. I warn you not to go loo near. The fever is 
infectious. 

[Kagawa, Muley, o«rf Faik, return lo their repast 
and eat ■voraciously. Selim hands round the 

Kag. What call you these ? 

Selim. Ahem I — a — we — a — call them — a — valley root 

MlJLEY. Valley roots 1 

Selim. They're marvellously good for the digestion. 

\All the rebels kelp themselves. 
Kag. {to Yano). Hast heard the news to-day? 
Yano. What news? We seldom see a living creature or 
these lonely hills except the goats. 

MULEY, What! didst not hear about the fight, old owl? 

Yano. What fight ? 

Faik. The battle 'twixt the kings. 

Yano. What kings ? 



''^G. Mahmoud and Keikoljad. 

SElijj. We've heard of Kcikobad, the rebel chief. He 
'"'tr was a king. 
^G, I tell thee, jackanapes, he is one /(dw. 
f"AiK. King Mahmoud's fied, or, likelier still, he's dead. 

[Dara tnm'es uneasily. 
MuLEv. And Dara, his young son, held out, like an areh- 
^^emon as he is, but he gave in al last. Hal ha 1 we were 
too many for him. 
Yano. Then he was slain 1 

Faik. We think he must be dead, for he was sorely hacked 
abouL 

ICag, He rode a swift white horse and got away, but up 
sot Keikobad and sent a poisoned javelin after him, which 
tiit the horse, 

MuLEV. And when the fight was over, we three were sent 
M search the woods and hills, as if we hadn't worked enough 
lo-day. The horse we found, dead as a stone. 

FaIK. And Dara can't be far away. 'T would have been 
lime enough to look for him to-morrow. We're sure to find 
him. 
YANO. Dost know the Prince by sight? 
FaiK. Right well we know him. 

YaNO. Describe him, then, that I may know him too, in 
case he should seek shelter in this hut. 

Kag. He's tall and slight, his age about eighteen ; his eyes 
are large and dark, his brows much arched, his nose straight 
as a dart] and his hair brown and curty. 
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MuLEY. Thou'dst also know him by his broidered coat, 
and by his sabre-hilt adorned with precious stones. 

Faik. They're worth at least a thousand sequins. 

Kag. The King has sworn that whosoever brings young 
Dara to his court, alive or dead, shall henceforth be Prime 
Minister. I wish that I may be the man 1 Hast thou no 
pipes to offer us ? 

Yano. I have not seen a pipe for many a year. We do 
not smoke, my sons and I. 

Kag. The more fool you I ( The three rebels walk round the 
huty looking into corners^ and knock over Yano's couch of 
straw y which stands in the background^ There's no one 
hidden here, that's clear enough. Farewell then, sage old 
owl. We thank thee for thy hospitality. 

Yano and Selim. Farewell. [Exeunt rebels, 

Selim. Father! 

Yano. Hush! 

Kag. {looking in at the door). If I've the luck to find the 
Prince, and Keikobad makes me Prime Minister, I will 
reward thee handsomely. What is thy name ? 

Yano. My name is Yano. 

Kag. Mine is Kagawa. I fear that son of thine is 
doomed. 

Yano. While there is life there's hope. 

Kag. True. Fare thee well. {Exit, 

[Yano and Selim listen until the robbers are gone, 
Selim goes to the door and looks outy then comes 
back. 
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Selim. All is safe now ; they're gone. The moon is 
shining brightly ; I sa.w them disappear, 

Dara {starts up). Thank Heaven ! Yano, thou and thy 

n have saved my iife. Here, take this ring, aod take 
my coat as well. I owe you much, but ihese are all I have 
to give. My arms I'll keep, for I must strive to find 
Mahmoud, my father, and I may want them. 

Yano. Let me entreat thee, Prince, to stay with us this 
night ; thou still art weak. 

Dara. Weak, sayest thou ? Nay {getting up and wall-ing 

tip and do-am), I tell thee I am strong, quite well — never 

felt better in my life — and I shall fret and fume if 1 remain 

this uncertainty ; I lell thee I must go. Thou knowest 

t how strong I am, nor how self-willed I am. Besides, 

those dogs of Keikobad's; they might return— might find 

YaNO. Not Wom, my Prince. By now,methinks, they are 
asleep. Others perchance might come. I would indeed 
this but contained some safe place of concealment I 

Selim. There's one 1 know of in the wood. 

Yano. The cave beneath the rocks ? 

Selim. There could not be a safer hiding-place than that. 

VanO. But the descent is steep and dangerous, the cave 

is difficult of access, and, wounded and disabled as he is 

EUIM. Nay, father, with my guidance and support I'm 
sure it can be done. The Prince would be far safer there 
than here. 

YiNa That's true enough. Well, be it as thou wilt. 
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Dara. And if we find ihe King we'll take him there. 
Yano, When thou hast reached the cave, lie down and 
strive to rest till daybreak. Would I could give thee some 
provisians, but those rude fellows have consumed them all. 

Daka. It matters not. I ate enough to last me for a 
week. Give me my arms. 

Yano. They would betray thee. Leave them with me ; 

I'll take good care of them. But take my belt and this my 

dagger ; 'tis a good weapon, Prince, and Selim has one too. 

[Selim has been occupied in putting on Dara's sandals. 

Dara. Selim, come on then; I'm ready. {To Yano) 

Farewell, my friend ; may Heaven bless thee I 

[Embraces Yano and exit, 
Yano {to Selim). Bring me word early how he fares. 
Seum. I will. 

[Exit Selim, Yano stands at the door watching 
them depart. 



Scene U.'-:MoonIight night. Wild forest scenery and 
jungle. MuLEY and Faik meeting each otiier. 

MULEV. Well, what luck? 

Faik. None. Not a sign of him. ( Va-u/ns.) Comrade, 
I'm getting mighty tired of the work. 

[Throws himself down under a tree. 
MuLEY. Ay, so am 1. {Sits down.) Where's Kagawa ? 
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Faik. Is not that he out yonder ? 

[Whistles, and is answered. by another whistle, 
MULEY. He's coming towards us now. 
Faik. Mine eyelids close in spite of me. How is't with 
thee? 

MULEY. I feel as though I were a lump of lead. 

[ Yawns and lies down. 

Enter Kagawa. 

Kag. Faik, art thou there ? 
Faik (yawns). Pm here. 
Kag. I cannot find him anywhere. 
Faik. Nor I. 

Kag. I never felt so sleepy in my life. 
Faik {yawns). Nor — I. [Lies down and sleeps. 

Kag. {lying down under a tree). I'll take a rest. An 
hour's sleep will do me good. Then PU renew the search. 

[Sleeps. 

Dara and Selim. 

Selim. Thou art weary, Prince. 

Dara. I am, good Selim ; my boasted strength has given 
way. 

Selim. Hark ! methought I heard a sound — a sound of 
heavy breathing. 

Dara {alarmed). Look yonder, Selim ; what's that 
crouching on the ground ? 

Selim. Hush ! 
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[They hide behind a large tree for a few moments. 

Then Selim advances cautioitsly to reconnoitre, 

nearly stumbles over the sleeping Kagawa, and 

returns to Dara. 

Selim {in a low voice). Keikobad's men— the s£ 

three ruffians who were in our hut. But fear not ; they 

are sound asleep, 

[Dara and Selim cautiously step trrer KAGAWA and 
threat' their -way through the wood. 



ScF.NE 111.— Morning. Outside of Va^o'S Aui, 

YanO {engaged in chopping ■wood). I marvel how Prince 
Dara passed the night (chops) — a fine young fellow 1 {chops). 
'Tis lime Selim should come. {Restson his axe.) Perchance 
the Prince is worse. That rough descent may have been all 
too much for him. [Gathers the wood into a baskets 

Enter Kagawa. 

KAG. Good day. How fares it with thee, Yano ? 

Vano, Badly. Hast thou found the Prince.' 

Kag. Doubtless I should have found him, but I know not 
how it was last night, after we'd left ihy hut and walked 
about a league, we all three felt oppressed with drowsiness. 

Yano. Twas natural enough ; you had all three been 
fighting hard, and then you ate a hearty meal, and thus — 

Kag. Ay true, maybe 'twas that ; and yet 'twas strange 
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that none of us could keep awake. We slept and slept 
Mtil the sun arose. And thy sick lad ? He's gone, I bet 
—gone to a better place. 

Yang. Thou sayest true. 

Kag. I told thee 'twould be so. Well 'twas his fate to 
^ic- 'Tis no use grumbling against fate. 

Enter Selim. 

Yang. Go, Selim ; it is time to milk the goats. 

Selim. I will. [Runs out, 

Kag. I came to ask thee whether thou hadst seen the 
Prince, or heard of him. 

Yang. Nay, not I. 

Kag. ru go and join the others then, and search again ; 
he must be lying somewhere in these woods. 

Yang. Likely enough. 

Kag. He never could have wandered far with all those 
wounds. [Going, 

Yano. What news of King Mahmoud ? 
Kag. He lives — worse luck for us ! Doubtless he'll fight 
again, if he can muster troops enough, but Keikobad is safe 
to beat him. [Exit, 

Re-enter Selim with milk. He fours some into a cup 

for Yano. 

Selim. The Prince is well. I left him in the cave. 

Yano. How did he bear the tedious walk 1 

Selim. Better than thou didst think he would. I made 
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him ding to me with his right arm, and thus we got there 1 

Yano. And he slept? 

Selim. Sound as a top all night, and m the morn I bathed J 

his nounds and bandaged them afresh. They're healing upJ 

already. 

Yano. That's well Now hasten back to him and tellf 
him that his father is not dead. He lives, but where he is 
I know not. Go in and fill a flask with milk, and put s 
rice into thy pouch as well. 

[Selim takes the jug of milk into the hut. Yano ] 
walks ufi and down, Selim returns, a leather 
pouch slung across his shoulder. 
Selim. Farewell then, father ; towards nightfall I'll n 
We narrowly escaped those rufRans in the wood, the Prince ' 

Yano. Indeed? How so? 

Selim. We came upon them suddenly ; all three were ] 
lying fast asleep beneath the trees. I must be gone. [GujVi^J 

Yano, One moment. Tell Prince Dara that I advi 
to remain in yonder cave, and not to venture forth until b 
hears from me that he can safely do so. 

Selim. I will. [Exi 

Yano. The roots did us good service, then. Twas well % 

had them ready. I little thought they would have proved si 

useful. [Going into the hu/^ 

Enter MULEV. 

MULEY. A word with thee friend Yano, 
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Yano {turns). What wouldst thou? 

MULEY. We are in want of food. 

Yang. I have no food to give. 

MuLEY. Where are thy go^s ? Kagawa knows thou hast 
some. He heard thee tell thy son to milk them. 

Yang. IVe only two. My son and I depend upon the 
goats for milk ; I cannot spare them. 

MuLEY. Nay ! we'll have one of them, whether thou wilt 
or not One of thy sons is dead — one goat's enough for thee. 

Enter Faik, running and out of breath, 

Faik. Fly, Muley, fly ! fly for thy life ! Mahmoud's aUve ! 
his soldiers are upon us ! fly ! 

[MuLEY and Faik rush out. Soldiers of Mahmoud 
rush across the stage with drawn sabres in fur- 
suit of the fugitives, 
Yano. Thank Heaven 1 \Exit into the hut. 



CENE IV. — Wild district, A cave overhung by steep jagged 
rocks. Trees growing thickly^ their branches meeting 
overhead. Bushes in profusion, A fire of sticks is 
burning in front of the cave, Dara, the paint washed 
off his facCy his head bandaged^ his arm in a slings is 
looking at Selim, who is performing gymnastics on the 
branches without his coat, 

Dara. I would I were as active as thou art. {Picks up 
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some daUs {hat Selim throws dewn.) Would that I thUS 
could swing myself from branch to branch as Uiou dost. ' 

Selim (jumps to the ground). 'Tis all in practice. Whe*" 
thine arm is well, thou'lt aoon learn how to do it. 

Dara. How long, thinlt'st thou, 'twill be before 'tis yiaS\ 
enough ? 

Sehm. If the bone's uninjured thou mayst use it in sc\ 

Dara. How long, think'st thou, shall we be here ? 

Selim. Nay, that I cannot tell. Yano perchance will 
me know to-night. 

Dara {taking hold of Seltm's attn, ■whickis bare). Thof^ 
hast a strange mark there— what means it? 

Selim. I know not what it means ; indeed, I think, anj 
Yano thinks, it has no meaning, save to give my name. 

Daka, I see— thy name is here, below the star andl 
crescent. Who made the mark ? 

Selim {putting on /Us coat). I cannot tel! thee, Prince. | 
It must have been tattooed when I was very young ; I havc,J 
no recollection of it i 

Dara. Yano, thy father, ought to know. I 

Selim, Yano is not my father. He found me long ago, %i 
helpless, starving orphan, and, out of pure compassion, hM 
adopted me. I think there's not so good a man in all th^ 
■world as Yano Sevagee. And he's a learned man besides ; htfl 
knows seven languages, and all about the heavenly suns aniri 
stars. And once. Prince Dara, when I'd been bitten by J 
•■attlesnakc, he made me take a draught which killed t-luci 
poisoa in my blood and saved my life. 



Dara. Can that be possible? Methought Che bite was 
ctnm death, 
Seljm. Ay, so 'lis said ; but certain 'tis that Ae cured me. 
Daka. Didst thou not call him Yano Sevagee ? 
Selim. That is his name. 

Dara. I've often heard of Aim. Why, people say that Ae's 
sorcerer ! 

SZLIM. A sorcerer ? Oh no, Prince Dara ; harbour no such 
lliought. It is unworthy of thee. The King's physician 
Itrahim was jealous — madly jealous — of his knowledge ; he 
loade the King believe that Yano Sevagee worked hand in 
liani] with ghouls and evil spirits, and that he cured the sick 
l>r magic. 

Dara. The treacherous rascal 1 did he so? There's 
neugbt, methinks, so hateful as a man who tells malicious 
never liked that fellow Ibrahim ; he had a fawning, 
■treacherous way with him. But tell me, Selim, what my father 
did. 

Selim. Why, he believed what his physician said, and he 
commanded Yano Sevagee to leave the city in three days, 
on pain of death. 
Dara. And Yano ? 

Selim. He obeyed the King's command. 
Dara. And thou ? 

Selim. I loved him, and I followed him. 
Daka. Selim, I bum to find my father and let him know 
truth. How long hast thou and Yano lived in yon poor 
ilitary hut ? 



Sel 
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SeljM. Seven years. 

Dara. Seven years of banishment ! It makes me mad ti 
think of it t 

Selim. It was a lonely life ; but 'twas his wish to wandi 
far away, far from the haunts of men, and we were 
happy ; his time and mine were fully occupied, 
his instruments and books, and taught me many thin] 
TTie hut we built ourselves, and tamed some of the 
goats, and thus supplied ourselves with milk and mei 
Then, once a month or so, I walked to Bara/oum, a disti 
village by the sea, and there exchanged a kid for a large b; 
of rice ; and in the woods grow sundry berries, n 
dates— we never wanted food. 

Dara. Selim, thou speakest not like one of low degrt 
Thou saidst that Yano had instructed thee. Who, then, i*. 
Yano Sevagee? Is he a Persian? 

Selim. He is a native of Mongoha ; he is a nephew, and' 
was a pupil, of the great Confucius. Doubtless, Prince Data^. 
thou hast heard of him ? 

Uara, Confucius I who has «o^ heard of him 1 Yano HIS- 
pupil ? No wonder, then, that he is icamed — And Yano has 
taught ihee I 'Twill not surprise me, then, if thou'rt a better 
scholar than I am myself 

Selim. Nay, Prince ; liat's most unlikely. {He chofis ioitu 

'chis down with his dagger and throws them on the firtl^ 

let the fire out. And now methinks I'll go aau 

iher leaves and make a right good bed for thee to sleed 
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Dara. And I will help thee if I can. Selim, when twilight 
mes well rest, and then thou shalt begin to teach me all 
3u knowest. 
Selim. rU do that willingly, but yet I think— 

\A stone is thrown over the precipice and falls at 
'DAKA^^feet. 
Dara. Ha ! what's this } {Picks up the stone and unrolls a 
'ce of parchment which is tied round it,) A message from 
9ve ! But, Selim, for my life, I cannot read it ; the 
iguage is unknown to me. \Gives the parchment to Selim. 
5elim. 'Tis Hebrew, Prince ; I'll translate it for thee. 
'e reads) " Be of good cheer. Prince Dara. Keikobad is 
id, his army routed ; Mahmoud is on his throne again ; 
>u canst return in safety." Hurrah ! Long live the king ! 
3ara. Allah be praised for this! Selim, TU never part 
m thee. My father loves me ; he will refuse me nothing, 
im, my friend, my teacher shalt thou be ; and Yano 
i^agee shall be the King's Prime Minister. 

[Dara clambers up the rocks^ assisted by Selim, 



END OF act I. 




^^^—phys 



Scene \. —Three years afltrwards. A room in the pi. 
f/KlNC Mahmoud. 

Mammoud. YaNO SevaGEE {Prime Minister). 

Mah. For some time, Yano Sevagee, I've not been happy 
in my mind. 

Yano. My king, 1 grieve to hear of ihine u 
there perchance some httle thing that might be altered or 
improved in thine affairs of Slate f 

Mah. Nay, nay ; I've nothing to complain of (het^ 
Never before has this my kingdom been so powerful, i 
flourishing as now, thanks to thy clever management. 
often wish I had as clear a head as thine. In three sh<fl| 
years thou hast worked a marvellous change, 
grateful to thee, Yano. 

Yano. I pray thee speak not of it. 

Mah. And when 1 think how I alloned myself to iM.fl 
bamboozied by an ignorant quack like Ibrahim, my head I 

lysician — a man as ignorant as he was mischievous — I ti ~ 
Yano, that 1 feel ashamed, and biame myself severely J 
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Vano. My king, thy unsospicious, trusting nature was all 
too easily beguiled. 

Mah, Yes, I believed in Ibrahim, and trusted htm until 
1, my Dara, opened my blind eyes to all his villainy j 
ano, 'twas of Dara that I wished to speak to thee. 

Vano. Indeed? 

Mah. Methinks he works too much among his books of 
Even last night, when, as thou knowest, I had the 
ccomplished spinner of the Chinese tops to go through his 
trfbrmaoec, for the diversion of the Queen and ladies of 
Ij Court, Dara withdrew with Selim, and appeared no more. 

Yano. That was uncourteous ; I will speak to Selim. 

Mah. Nay, 'twas not Selim's fault. I could not wish the 
lince a better friend than thy adopted son. They're the 
St comrades in the world. 
Vano. My king, if there is aught that i can do, thou 

Mah. Ay, full well I know that thou art ever glad to 

medy an evil ; but perchance I am myself to blame for 
It annoys me, and 'tis time 1 told thee, Yano, that about 

numih ago I spoke to Dara, seriously advising him to 
e a wife among the fairest in the land. 

VANa A wife ! 

Mah. He coolly answered that the ladies at my Court are 
DO empty-paled, vain, and frivolous for him, and that his 
aa cat and his gazelle, forsooth, were far superior in 
e and beauty to any one of Ihem 1 And, Yano, ever 
i that c 
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shuns society, and when I speak to him 
I coccupicd — wrapped up, as 'twere, in scientific cl 
^ANo. And yet, my king, to-day, I hear, he left h 

*^ M*' ^^'^^ a-hunting. 

^AH. True, he is gone; and Td far rather, Y 
remained at home. 

Yano. Nay, that surprises me! 

V^^^* Because, secst thou, my queen expects the 
'^ahira, granddaughter of the Khan of Tartary, ace 
•^y friends and relatives ; and she desired greatly 
son should stay at home to give our guests a warm 

Yano. And he refused? 

Mah. Some babbling fool told him last nighi 
enormous tiger had been seen prowling about, son 
beyond the city, and had done much injury to 
devouring sheep and cattle. 

Yano. I heard the same. 

Mah. Well, Dara begged so earnestly that he 
with Selim to destroy the noxious beast, that 
unwillingly consented. 

Yano. Tm glad of that. 

Mah. But only on condition that he returned th 
in time for the Queen's banquet and festivities. 

Yano. Thou mayest be very sure he'll come. 

Mah. We shall be sorely vexed, the (Jueen an 
docs not. 

Yano. I never knew Prince Dara break a prom 

Mah. The Queen is naturally anxious that her ; 
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look his best, and has provided a magnificent attire for him. 
Yano, I'd have thee co^ie and give me thine opinion on it. 

Yano. That will I gladly do. 

Mah. Then follow me. [He draws a curtain. Exeunt 

Scene II. — Valley of Koum, Forest on each side. High 
rocks and precipice in background, Dara and Selim 
ride in leisurely^ in hunting dress, with bows, arrows, 
and javelins, 

Dara {stopping). Why, Selim, 'tis the very spot where 
I fought my first battle with the rebel Keikobad, and where 
I gained more wounds than glory I 

Selim. 'Tis the same place, indeed; and (looking up) 
there's the very nook where I concealed myself and watched 
the fight. 

Dara. Let's clamber up to it ; the horses can run loose 
and graze the while. 

[They dismount, securing the bridles; the horses trot off, 
Selim. 'Tis very strange we've not yet come across the 
tiger's track. 

\They gradually ascend the rocks, and wander about 
upon the height, A march is heard in the distance 
and becomes louder and louder. Enter twelve 
black Slaves marching two and two, and playing 
upon drums, cymbals, and other Eastern instru- 
ments. They are followed by two other Slaves 
carrying a palanquin, the curtains of which are 
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drawn apart, revealing ZULEIKA awrfGULl 
Four other Attendants bring up the 
denly ike three rebels, Kagawa, MULEV 
Faik, rush iviih yells and threatening ge 
upon the blacks, striking some of them dawn, 
others fly in confusion. The rebels dt 
and GULNARE fratH the palangiiin. 
shriek and fall fainting to tl 
Prince and Selim, who have seen the oi 
from above, prepare their bows and take 
the rebels. 



£Ei3lcra Iflnrd]. 
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Kag. (unfastening a bracelet from Zuleika's arm). What 
precious cowards women are I They've fainted dead away I 
MULEY. Ay, both of them. 'Tis well for us they have ; 
'twill make it all the easier to rid them of their bangles. 

Faik {removing a golden band from Gulnare's waist). 
They must be daughters of some great Tycoon to have such 
gold and jewels. 

Kag. {holding up a necklace). Look, Muley, didst thou ever 
see the like 1 Now, by my father's beard, we are in luck 
to-day. 

Muley (Jo Faik, lifting one of Zuleika*s hands), Faik, 
dost thou recognize this ring ? 

\Praw5 a ring from Zvleika's fnger. 
Faik. By Allah I 'tis the very one I stole. But where's 
the other? {Examining Zuleika's other hand,) She has 
it not. 

Muley {exarnining Gulnare's hand). The other ring is 
here. {Draws it off Gvl^akEsS finger,) Lucky and strange 
that we should get them back. Why, Muley, these must be 
daughters of the King of Araby. {He rises from the ground 
and is immediately shot by an arrow from Dara.) Ahi ! 

{Falls, 
Faik {jumps up). Oh ! what's that ? 

[Falls shot by an arrow from Selim. 
Kag. (in the act of running away falls shot by an arrow 
from Dara). Ah I ah I Woe's me I 

[Dara and Selim descend quickly into the valley, 
Dara raises Zuleika in his arms^ and Selim 
raises Gulnare. 
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Dara i^asing at ZuLEiKA). Is this an angel ? I 

Selim. Two angels, fallen as it were from heaven ; ancLfl 
by my faith, this one is even Invdier than thine. I 

L Dara. The brutal ruffians to treat a maiden thus ! NoWfll 

L tell me, Selim, truly, hast ever in thy life beheld a sweeter 

Seum. I have. 

Dara. Where? 

Selim, Here. 

Dara {casliug a look at Gulnare). Doubtless she's very 
pretty, too ; but to my fancy this one is mbre beautiful. Look 
at the silken fringes of her eyes, the pencilled brows, 
wealth of ha.ir. 

Selim {casting a look at Zuleika). In truth, she is i 
beautiful J but, Dara, there's a sweet expression in IMs lovel] 
face tliat's even more attractive than those brows, tfaos 
silken lashes, and that wealth of hair. 

Dara. Selim, I pray thee, hearken to my vow, {Lookii 
at Zuleika) To thee, dear maid, I give my love, my fait 
my iife, ray all, and thus I seal my promise. 

\Kisiei her forehead. 

Selim. — "Tis a right noble gift, but all loo rashly given. 
Dara, thou hast done wrong? 

Dara. And why, most righteous Selim? 

Selim. She may be promised to some other man. How 
canst thou know ? 

Dara. Now, Heaven forbid ! I tell thee, Selim. it would 
break my heart to lose her. 
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Selim. I tell thee, Dara, we must bring these angels back 
to life. Are they all dead out yonder ? {Shouts) Hi ! hallo 
there ! (^A little black Slave peeps out of the palanquin.) 
Come here, thou little imp ; no one will hurt thee. What is 
thy name ? 

Black Slave. Kuki. 

Selim. Canst get us any water ? (Kuki runs to the palan- 
quin^ jumps in, and returns with a gourd containing water). 
That's well. Now, Kuki, pour some in my hand, and into his 
{pointing to Dara). 

[Kuki does as he is desired. Selim sprinkles GuL- 
NARE'sy2z^^y Dara sprinkles Zuleika's. 

Dara. I marvel who she is 1 Kuki ! 

Kukl Master! 

Dara. Canst tell me who these maidens are ? 

Kuki. That is Zuleika, daughter of the King of Araby ; 
and this Gulnare, her friend and relative, the Sultan of 
Armenia's daughter. 

Selim. More water, Kuki. 

\He again sprinkles Gulnare's face and Dara 
sprinkles Zuleika. Zuleika opens her eyes and 
looks at Dara. 

ZUL. Gulnare ! where is Gulnare t 

Dara. Fear not ; she is quite safe. 

ZUL. Thank Heaven for that ! 

GUL. {awakens and looks at Selim). Who art thou, gentle 
youth ? 

Selim. My name is Selim. 
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GUL. {looks rouHii). Ah, myZuleikal 

2UL. Gulnare ! \They rush into each other's a. 

Goi„ I scarcely can collect my thoughts. 

ZUL, Nor I. We were attacked by robbers. 

GUL. Ay, fierce, ugly men. They dragged us forth, 

ZuL. I can remember nothing more. And these younjf 
men, whence come they ? They do not look like robbers. 

Dara. No, fair ladies. We two, my friend and I, wer* 
hunting in the wood, and as we stood on yonder height we 
saw you suddenly attacked by robbers ; but we shot the 
fellows dead. You've nothing more to fear from them. 

GuL. Zuleika, these brave young men have rescued th« 
and me from death I 

ZuL. (/o Dara). Oh, tell me who thou art, and whence 
thou comest j tell me thy name, kind youth.' 

Dara. My name is Dara, and this my dearest friend. 

GuL. He said Aw name was .Seiim. 

ZUL, Selim 1 I love that name. 

Dara. Why dost thou love that name ? {Anxiously. 

ZUL. I had a brother once whose name was Selim. 

Dara. Would that my name were Selim 1 \Sighs, 

ZUL. Why? 

Dara. Because it is the name thou lovest. 

ZuL. Be sure that I shall henceforth print a second nam« 
upon my heart — the name of Dara, my deliverer. 

GuL. And, Selim, I never shall forget thee— never. And 
I will pray for thy prosperity— and for thine, btave youth {U 
Dara). 
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Rara. Nay, fair princesses, we do not merit so much 
I Eiatiiude. 

Sei.im. We chanced to see youj danger, and we promptly 
shot your foes. There is not much in that. 
KUKl {^ho has been searching about in ike background, 
I ^ngs a handful of bracelets, necklets, etc.). See, Princess ; 
I've been looking for the jewels, and I've found them all. 

ZuL. {pats KUKI on the head). That's my good Kuki. Co, 
pve my cousin hers, (Kusi takes ornaments to Gulnare, 
2ULEiKA/la/J on GULNARE's ornaments; Gulnare jtw/j on 
I ZuleiKa's.) Kuki, where are the rest of our attendants? 
KUKL Princess, they're gone. They ran away. 
CtTL. And thou — thou didst not run away? 
KUKi. I hid myself inside the palanquin. 
£UL Kuki, 1 would that thou couldst find the others. 
Art thou afraid to go and look for thcni f 
SeUM. rilgo, Princess! [Going. 

CUL. Ah no, forsake us not ! 

SeUM. Then, Kuki, let me sling this horn around thy 
Mclc, and if thou shouldst be frightened, blow it loud, and I 
»ill come to thee. 

[He gives a silver horn to KuKi, who runs off. 
Gui, {to Selim). 1 pray thee, Sehra, tell me— is not thy 
Kend of Persian race ? 
Selim. He is the son of King Mahmoud. 
CUL. In truth, he looks right royal. Zuleika, dost thou 

v who thou art speaking to f 
ZOL, To Dara, my preserver. 
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Gvu The son of Mahmoud, King of Persi 
*»d peaceful government is so much spoken o 
» every country round. 

Dara. The praise is due to our Prime M 
•Mae is Yano Sevagee, and my friend Selim is 

il'U It gladdens both our hearts thus tc 
quamted. I need not tell thee who we are ; 
know. 

UarA. Thy little slave, Princess, gave us th 

GVL. {fo Zuleika). Some of our followers 1: 

\The Musicians, etc,^ have been graduaU 

some of them come down from the 

restores the horn to Selim, who slh 

shoulder, 

ZVL. We had been told. Prince Dara, that w< 

tfftvel through these woods, and thus were on c 

•ft old and faithful servant who now lives at 

vlUage by the sea, not many leagues from henc 

Sklim. At Barazoum ? I know the village \ 

2UL. And there our old Janira keeps a stoi 

h©r livelihood by selling tea and coffee and the 

oKUiM. I also know the store. 

'*Ul. Well, we were on our way to see 

AK* ^^^^ Zuleika's nurse, when those terrifi( 

Xj^hrieks from the Musicians, etc,^ i 
protection towards Dara, Selim, i 
CESSES. A large tiger is seen slot 
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the rods, in the direction of the bodies of iks% 
three robbers. Daba and Seum seise thtir\ 
javeliKS, and place theniset-ues in front of the \ 
Princesses. 

Dara [in a lawvoice). Hist 1 {to the crowd) for your lives, 
•e silent I {A pause, during which not a sound is heard, all 
"^ ^i& crouching on the ground.') Selim! now I 

[He throws his javelin at the tiger and hits him in the 
side. The tiger roars and bounds madly forward. 
Selim throws his javelin, which hits him in the 
head. The tiger rolls over and dies. Dara and 
Selim run up and examine him. The Slaves ^ 
recover their self-possession gradually, and rt^m 
assemble. 
Dara. It was rtji javelin, Selim, gave the mortal wound. 
Selim. No, Dara, thine has pierced his heart . 
Daba. Well, he's a blessed riddance, and I'm glad he's 
Wd. [Dara and Selim return to the Princesses. 

SELrM, You must have been alarmed. 
ZUL. In faith, we were 1 
GUL. But only for a little while. Selim and thou, Prince 
'»ta, were so calm that you inspired us with confidence 1 
nd courage. You made short work of that ferocious animal ! 
ZUL, 1 never should have thought so large and strong a 
iut could have been killed so quickly. 
Selim {who has been taking another look at tlte tiger and 
t bodies of the robbers). Dara, prythee come here. I'd 
'e thee look upon the faces of these men. 
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Dara {goes over io him). By Heaven, they're Ihe 
who came to Yano's hut that memorable night I 

SeliM. They are the same. 

Faik {ivko is not quite dead). We are the same. 

Dara. Why, this one is not dead ; he spoke 1 

Faik. I— have— not— long— to— hve. Give — me » 
water. (S^him gets Ih^ gourd, and gives F aik. some water. \ 
Mine eyes are growing dim. Where is Prince Dara ? Did 
1 not see his face ? 

Dara. I am here. 

Faik, Prince Dara — bend thy head and listen. I would 
confide — Co thee a deed — which weighs like lead — upon — r 

Dara {kneeling beside hini). Speak on. 

[Faik multers to the Prince. Selim retires, a. 

joins (he PRINCESSES. 

GUI.. I marvel what the robber can be sayittg to t 

Selim. Doubtless confessing some great crime. Tn 
ease the villain's conscience. 

Dara {.to Faik). 1 swear to thee that I will do it. 

Faik. Ah 1 then — 'tis well. I ihank thee, Prince; now — 
can die— in peace. 

\He dies. Dara rises, and walks slomly and thoughi. 
fully to join the Princesses. 

ZuL. My dear Gulnare, we must proceed upon our journej'^ 
1 do not like to bid farewell so soon lo those who haw 
defended us so bravely, but, alas I I must. 
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GuL. Indeed, we may not linger. 

Dara. Hold ! listen, fair Princesses, for a moment. You 
cannot go to Barazoum; it is too late I 

Selim. *Twould be impossible to reach the village before 
dark ; the day is too far spent. 
GuL. Oh, Heaven I what shall we do ? 
Dara. My father's palace is much nearer, not more than 
half the distance. Selim and I will be your guides. The 
King and Queen will be rejoiced to see and shelter you. 
ZUL. {hesitating), Think'st thou they will ? 
Dara. Nay, I am sure of it. I pray you be advised by 
us. {Aside) Speak to them, Selim. 

Selim. Indeed, it would be madness to proceed to Bara- 
zoum. What Dara says is true. 

ZuL. {to Dara). Then, Prince, we will most thankfully 
accept 
GuL. Nay, how could we refuse the gracious offer ? 
ZuL. Come, then, Gulnare. 

[The Princesses, assisted by Dara and Selim, take 
their seats in the palanquin. Musicians and 
Attendants range themselves as before. 
Dara {to Bearers and Slaves). Right about face ! ( They 
turn.) Now forwards as straight as you can go, along that 
eastward track. {To the Princesses) Sehm and I will over- 
take you instantly. {To the Attendants) Forwards ! Quick 
march ! 

[Musicians strike up the same march as before and 
exeunt with the Princesses. 
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Daea. Now, Selim, for the hoi'ses. 
[He blows his horn three times- 
Waits a few moments. 
Selim, They must have strayed some distance. 
\He blows three tim, 
Dara. Here they are ! 

[Twa Amis come trotting in. Daea and SeliM 
mount quickly and gallop o£~ 



Scene III. — A magnificent hall in MAyi\lOVIi's palace, a 
throne. Ottomans and divans on eiich side of the slagt 



Dara. I have been seeking for thee evetywhere, TTiB 
beautiful Zahira cannot come. 

Selim. I'm very glad of it. 

Dara. A messenger has just informed my mother thai 
she's unavoidably detained. But, Selim, dost thou know 
the King of Araby's arrived ? 

Selim. The King of Araby ? 

Dara. Ay, my Zuleika's father. He'd been at Tauris 
see his uncle Moustafa, and came on here to visit Mahmoud 
and tile Queen. Thou canst imagine bow surprised he 
to And his daughter and Gulnare I 



L-ta. 
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Selim. And I can guess the rest. Thy joyful face reveals 
it to me. The King of Araby consents to give his daughter 
to Prince Dara. Is it not so ? 

Dara. It is. Selim, my friend, my brother (throwing his 
arm round Selim's neck\ oh, this has been a glorious 
day ! 

Selim {sadly). For thee^ my Dara. 

Dara. And not for thee ? Why art thou so cast down 1 
Zuleika loves me, therefore I rejoice. Gulnare loves thee — 
full well I know she does ; then why art thou not happy ? 

Selim {sighs). I might have been. 

Dara {sighs). Thou mightst have been I Why speak in 
riddles to thy friend ? Is't possible she has refused .? 

Selim. Nay, she could not refuse that which I dared not 
ask. Dara, she is of royal blood, Pm not ; and so, thou 
seest, 'tis vain for me to think of happiness. Here comes 
my father. I'll return to thee ere long. [Exit. 

Enter Yano. 

Dara. Yano ! The very man I wanted ! 

Yano. I come to wish thee joy. Prince Dara. The King 
has given me a long account of thy most strange and 
fortunate adventures. 

Dara. In truth, this day has been the brightest in my 
life. But I must speak to thee in private — about a curious 
confession, and of a solemn vow I made to-day. 

Yano. Come to my study, Prince, where we shall not be 
interrupted. {^Exeunt together. 



Music. Enter King Mahmoud conducting Zuleika, the 
King of Arabv leading Queen '^ mux., followed ly 
GULNARE, Selim, Ladies, Courtiers, Attendants. KlNC' 
and Queen ascend a throne. Music stops. 

Mah. My relatives and friends, meihinks 'tis a befitting 
moment to announce to you tliat the Princess Zuleika, 
daughter of the King of Araby, has this day been betrothed 
to Dara, my beloved son. 

[Murmurs of applause. Music recommences. Girls 
comes in with garlands of flowers and danct a 
slow and graceful movement. Refreshments a 
handed round. After a time Dara enters tin 
YanO Sevagee, and places himself Sesi 
Zuleika. Dance continues, varied by a mt 
lively one performed by a troupe of small Negroei 
•who go through all sorts of antics. Music ei 
Yano stands before the King, crosses his k 
upon his breast, and bows his head. 
Mah. What wouldst thou, Yano Sevagee? 
Yano. The dancing is now over, and my king, with Hrf 
permission, 1 would relate a tale — one which 1 heard to-day- 
one which can hardly fail to interest thee and the company 
assembled, 

Mah. Well thought of, Yano, A stirring tale is always 
welcome. I give thee full permission to begin. 

[All assume attitudes of attention, same reclining on 
divans, others standing. 
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YANQ. Sgrae twenty years ago there lived a king and 
qaeen, who, after many years of marriage, were blest with 
twins, a son and daughter. Among the many slaves at this 
king's Court were two slaves, Muley and Faik by name. 
K. OF AaABY {slarling). Muley, saidst thou, and Faik ? 
YaNO. Muley and Faik. One day the king had gone otit 
hunciag, and these two, during Ills absence, crept cunningly 
into his sleeping-room and stole two valuable rings, a 
diamond and a ruby of great size. Upon the king's return, 
the gems, intended as a present for the queen, were missed. 
A search was made ; the rings were found concealed within 
the sUppers worn by these two slaves, Muley and Faik. The 
culprits were severely punished and imprisoned for a month, 
■iier which time, they seeming penitent, the king forgave 
them, and they resumed their duties at the palace. Soon 
after this event, the infant prince and princess, twins of two 
years old, were playing in the royal gardens with their nurse, 
when suddenly the villain Faik sprung out from an adjacent 
shrubbery, and with a heavy blow knocked down the nurse, 
seized the young prince, and fled. 

K. OF Arabv {much agitated'}. Say on — say on. 
Yang, The great calamity was soon made known. The 
'king sent trusty friends and emissaries from house to house, 
from land to land, in search of his young son. and of the 
wretches who had stolen him; for Muley also had absconded, 
aod was thus suspected to have aided Faik. 
nwards were offered for the apprehension of these revenge- 
ftil villains, but no sign was found of either child or slaves. 
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A year elapsed, a year of misery for the king and queen, . 
who never ceased to mourn their son, when one cold day, 
a lonely man, a student of the book of Nature, was passing 
through the forest near this very city, when he observed 
a pale and balf-slarved child asleep upon the ground. He 
stopped, and, looking round, he saw a man in tattered gar- 
ments chopping branches from a tree. The man approached 
and begged for alms. He seemed so poor and hungry that 
the student gave him what he had, and then the child awoke 
and, with a wan, sweet smile, looked up into the student's 
face, and stretched forth one thin arm, and on its arm th 
student saw a curious mark. 

K. OF Araby. a mark ! What mark ? 

ZUL. {rushing tip to Vano). What was the mark ? 

Yano. It was a star and crescent, and underneath, i' 
Arabic, the letters S, E, L, 1, M. 

K. OF Araev {much excited). What more, for Heaven'* 

Yaso. The student said unto the man, "What n 
this mark upon the child's left arm?" The beggar laughed : 
" 'Twas done in sport," he answered ; " I made the mark 
myself. The child's an orphan, son of a comrade who is 
dead. I know not what to do with him \ he's much too 
young to be of any use. If thou hast taken a fancy li 
brat, I'll give him to thee ; I'm loo poor to feed him." The 
student said, " Then follow me, and bring him to my house 1 
the child will die wttliout sufficient nourishment." "T 
aighc I'll bring him," £!ud lUe man. " I date not show a 
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face in broad daylight. I am a miserable slave, a fugitive, 
and fear the officers of justice." The student told him 
where he lived, and towards midnight the beggar came and 
brought the child. 

[Mahmoud and the Queen, seeing the agitation of the 
King of Araby, of Zuleika, and Gulnare, 
have descended from the throne and approach 
nearer to Yano. Dara, who has been eagerly 
listening^ stands a little apart with Selim, who 
remains grave and thoughtful, 
K. OF Araby {impatiently). Why art thou silent } Pro- 
ceed. Say what became of that unhappy child. 
ZuL. {much affected). Does he still live 1 
Yano. He lives. {The King of Araby, Zuleika, 
and Gulnare show by their gestures how thankful they 
are,) The student brought him up as his own son, and 
thus a great and lasting love sprung up between the 
two. 

K. OF Araby. Where is this student.'* Tell me where 
he dwells. 

Yano. He stands before thee. King of Araby. For I 
am he. [Sensation, 

K. OF Araby, Zul., Gul. Thou ? 

Yano {walks up to Selim, takes him by the hand^ and 

brings him to the KiNG OF Araby). And in this youth, 

O King, behold thy son. [Immense sensation. 

K. OF Araby {staggered). How ? What dost thou say ? 

Can I— can I believe thee ? 
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ZuL. {rushing into Selim's arms). Oh, / believe thee! 
Selim ! Selim ! my long-lost brother ! 

[Selim supports her with his right arm, 
K. OF Araby (to Yano). Show me — show me his arm 
(Dara rushes forward^ pulls up Selim's sleeve^ and dis- 
plays the mark. ZuLEiKA remains leaning against Selim'S 
breast). Great Heaven ! I can no longer doubt. The princes 
of my house on their left arm have ever borne this sign. 
Selim, thou art indeed my son, my only son' ! 

[Dara supports Zuleika, while Selim, crossing his 
arms upon his breast, kneels at the feet of his 
father, who raises and embraces him. 
K. OF Araby. Oh, Selim, had but thy mother lived to 
feel the happiness that I now feel ! 

[ They walk up the stage together, taking Yano with 
them. Zuleika has recovered her composure 
and embraces Gulnare. T>aka joins them. 
ZuL. {to Dara). What was't the dying robber said to thee? 
We both would know. 

Dara. Sweet love, he told me all that Yano has divulged, 
and further made me swear that I would leave no stone 
unturned to find the Prince of Araby. He then described 
the mark on his left arm, by which he said I might be sure 

of his identity, and after that : 

ZUL. And after that ? 

GUL. And after that ? 

Dara. He thanked me, and — he died. 

[Selim /wViy them. 
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GUL. Oh, Selim I if thou didst but know how 1 rejoice for 
thee, and for ihe King ! 

Selim. And I, Gulnare ; 1 feel as though I were in Para- 
se. Wilt thou come with me to my father? 

[They join Yano and the King of Araby. 
ZUL. {to Dara), I fain would go to Barazoum to- 



Dara. To Baraioum? Ah, yes 1 the village thou wert 
bound for. 

ZuL. My good old nurse lives there, the same who was 
knocked down and nearly killed. 

Dara. Hal by the rufRan Faik? Then, my beloved, we 
will go with Selim and Gulnare. 

ZUU It will rejoice poor old Janira's heart to see my brother. 
Come, let us tell Gulnare. 

{T/uy join Selim and Gulnare, who are conversing 
wilh the King of Araby a«rf Yano. 

QuHEN {to Mahmouu). Hast thou observed how like the 
twins are to each other ? 

Mar. It never struck me until now, Yahil. 

Queen. This day, Mahmoud, has brought much joy 
with it. 

MaH. And all the joy, methinks, is due to Yano 
Sevagce. 

Queen, In truth, Prince Selim would have starved to 
death had it not been for him. 

Mah. Again, had heLiiot sheltered and protected our dear 
son, he never would have been Prime Minister ; he would 
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have lived and died in banishment, and never would 
learnt that the young child he rescued from starvatio 
Selim, Prince of Araby. Therefore I say, may Allah 
bim 1 Long live that wise and righteous man 1 
All. All hail to Yano t Long live Yano Sevageet 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. — Interior of a farmhouse. MRS. Fairlie sitting 
at a table darning stockings, Thomas Fairlie walking 
about the room, his hand wrapped in a handkerchief 

Mrs. Fair. I do wish Dr. Somers would come ! How is 
your hand now, Tom ? 

Tom. Aching and throbbing like mad, getting worse and 
•worse every minute. I hope no bones are broken. 

\Sits down, 

Mrs. Fair. Bless you, Tom ! don't be nervous about 
yourself. Why should you talk of broken bones ? You did 
not hear them break, did you ? 

Tom, I did not know one ever did. 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, one does, Tom ; for I broke my arm once, 
and I distinctly heard the bone snap. 

Tom. Well, I can't say that I heard anything snap. 
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Mrs. Fair. Then I don't think you need be uneasy. 

Tom. I hope you are right, because I want to stack the 
wheat and barley this week, and Sam is rather a bungler at 
that work. {Jumps up.) My stars ! how it does hurt ! The 
doctor's a long time coming. 

Mrs. Fair. He ought to be here. {Looks at the clock,) 
It's just half an hour since I sent Sam to fetch him. 

Tom. Well, I can't stand this pain any longer ; I shall go 
and hold my hand under the pump, and see whether that will 
do any good. 

Mrs. Fair. Perhaps it will. At all events, cold water 
won't do any harm. {Exit TOM. 

Enter LucY Fairlie. 

Lucy. Dr. Somers will be here in a few minutes, granny. 
I've been up at the attic window watching for him, and I 
saw him trotting " Old Scamp " down Tinker's HiU. Poor 
Tom ! I am afraid he must have given his hand a terrible 
wrench. 

Mrs. Fair. He seems to be in great pain, but I think, 
Lucy, that you or I would not mind it half so much as he 
does. I never knew a man yet who could bear pain as 
patiently as women do. 

Lucy. And yet men are ever so much more plucky than 
we are. Why, Tom is as brave as a lion 1 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, dear, I know he's not afraid of rushing 
into danger — I believe he likes it ; most men do — but what I 
meant was [Knock at the door; Lucy runs to open it. 



Enter Dr. Somers. 

Dr. Som. Good day, Miss Lucy. Well, Mrs. Fairtic, how 
is the rheuniatisin ? BeHer? That's right. What has your 
grandson been about? Sam lold me lie'd had a fall, but 
could not give me any particulars. 

Mrs. Fair. Hewashardatworklhatchiogpartoftheroof, 
*hen all of a sudden the ladder slipped. 

Dr. Tom. Yes, I see. 

Lucy. Yes, Dr. Somets, and down he came. 

Mrs. Fair, And fell upon his hand; and he's afraid he 
may have broken some bones. 

Dr. Som. Where is he, Mrs. Fairlie ? 

Mrs. Fair. He would go into- the yard to pump water on 
his hand; he thought that would ease the pain, 

Lucy. I'll run and call him in. 

Dr. Som. No, no, Miss Lucy, don't you stir. In the yard, 
is he? I'll go and find him there. \Exit, 

Lucv {takes some of the stochings out of her grandmother's 
iaskef). You have done a lot of darning this morning, granny, 
never was such a young man as Tom for wearing out 
iMockings, was there 1 Did you ever see such holes ? 

Mrs. Fair. That's because the dear boy is always "on 
ihe go," as they say there. Why, he never sits down for two 
Biinutes, except when he's at church or at his meals. If he 
lolled in an easy-chair smoking a pipe half the day, like Farmer 
Thompsoo's son, there would not be so many holes in 
stockings. 
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Lucy {sils down and begins to dam). I do like Dr. Somers, 
don't you, granny? he is always so cheerful and good- 
na.tured. 

Mrs, Fair. You are right there, Lucy. He "never make 
a long face and frightens people, as some of them di 
There's that pompous Dr. Muffin. Now, he puts me out C 
all patience. 

Lucv. He's supposed to be clever, though, isn't he^ 
People say so. 

Mrs. Fair. That is simply because he had the good 
tune to attend Lady Paulina Fox, when she first came to this 
place two or three years ago. She was dancing on a slippery 
floor with a clumsy partner ; they both fell down, and she; 
grazed her chin and her elbow. Dr. Muffin happened 
on the spot, and applied some court-plaster. She Uked bis 
manner, and praised him to all her acquaintance at the hote^ 
and so he became the fashion, I've no faith in him myself, 

Lucy. But how do you know he isn't clever? 

Mrs. Fair. Because he told me once that Tota bad a 
dangerous attack of scarlet fever, and it turned out to b 
nothing but nettle-rash. 

Lucy. Well, I'm surprised he did not know better. 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, my dear ; and only last March, when y« 
and Tom were at the Agricultural Show at Friarstown — 
I don't think I ever told you what Dr. Muffin did, did I ? 

Lucy. You don't mean to say that he made anothi 
mistake ? 



Mrs, Fair. Indeed he did, Lucy. He declared thai Old 
-own the postman was in a hopeless state, and drove the 
man's wife and daughter nearly crazy by telling them that he 
could not live through the night. So unfeeling of him, wasn't 
it? Well, the poor things began to make his shroud, and 
up sewing and cr>ing for hours ; but before daybreak Old 
Brown took a turn for the better, and was all right two or 
three days afterwards. No thanks to Dr. Muffin, though. 

Lucy. I certainly could not have much faith in Dr. Muffin 
after that. [Knock ai tlie doar. 

RS, Fair. There is some one at the door, Lucy. (Locv 
rises and opens the deor.) Oh, is it you. Ally ? 

Enter Silly Ally, with small baskets and a guitar slung 
across her shoulders. 

Ally. Yes, ifs me. IVe been walking all the mommg, 
and I'm so tired ! 

Lucy (gives her a chair). Sit down and rest yourself, then. 
Would you like a glass of beer, Ally? 

Ally. No, thank you. 1 don't like it. Water is good 
and milk is good ; beer is nasty stuff— so bitter, oh, so bitter. 
The sun is very hot to-day, Mrs. Fairlie. 

\ruis down her baskets. 

Mrs. Fair, It is indeed — burning hot. Ally. 

Ally. I wish I knew how to put it out, don't you, Mrs, 
Fairlie ? \SJie takes a glass of milk thai Lucv brings her. 

Mrs. Fair. Put it out? What an ideal Why, Ally, we 
thould be all in the dark I 
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Lucy. And you would not be able to see to make your 
pretty baskets. 

Mrs. Fair. Let me look at them. Are they shilling 
baskets, like the last I saw ? [Examines the baskets. 

Ally. Yes, Mrs. Fairlie, always the same. 

Mrs. Fair. Then I must have one of them. Here's the 
shilling. 

AiJ^Y. Thank you. Pm glad you like my baskets. I've 
sold such a lot to-day, Mrs. Fairlie. Look ! ten shillings ! 
Look, Miss Lucy I [Showing her money, 

Lucy. Well done ! Then you have sold ten baskets. 
If you go on like that you will make a fortune by-and-by. 

Ally. Shall I ? Well then, Miss Lucy (confidentially)^ 
when I'm rich I'll give you half my money, because you're 
so good. And then we'll build a beautiful house, and we'll 
all live together — you, and Tom, and Mrs. Fairlie, and L 
But I'm afraid it can't be yet, you know ; not yet. {Gathers 
her baskets together^ Good-bye, Mrs. Fairlie ; I must go now. 

M RS. Fair. Rest a little longer, won't you ? 

Lucy. You said you were so tired. 

Ally. I'm not at all tired now, and I have to go, because 
I should like to be rich. I mustn't lose time, and I mustn't 
forget. 

Lucy. Forget what ? 

Ally. What Old Brown said. 

Mrs. Fair. Why, what did Old Brown say? 

Ally. When I was passing the post-office to-day he said, 
" Come here, Silly Ally ; I want to tell you something." 



LCCV. Well, and what did he lell you? 

ALLY. He said, "You go to the Grand Hotel ; there ate 
heaps of fine ladies staying there, and they'll buy your 
baskets." Good-bye I Give my love to Tom. 

[£xiVSiLLV Ally. 
RS. Faik. Poor thing I poor thing I Her head is more 
astray than ever. 

Lucy. She speaks sensibly enough at times. Do you 
Ihiok she wiC ever he in her right mind? 

Mrs, Fair, i fear not. ' 

Enter Dr. SoMKRS and TOM. 

Dr. Som. Well, here we are, Mrs. Fairlie, and I'ra glad 

tell you there's not a bone broken. Tom has bruised his 
hand rather badly, and dislocated one of the joints of a 
finger, but IVe restored that to its proper position, and it 
will be as right as ever in a week or so. It won't be very 
painful either, if he does not attempt to use it too soon. 

Mrs. Fair. I'm very glad to hear that. 

Dr. Som. Luckily it's the left hand that's injured, so he 

jn'i be altogether helpless. 

Lncv. Why, Tom, it does not seem to be hurting you 
much now? 

Tom. No, it doesn't It feels pretty comfortable, thank 
you, Lucy ; so comfortable that I wish I were a doctor. 
Oh, it's a grand thing to be able to relieve pain 1 

Mrs. Fair. You may well say that, Tom. The stuff you 
gave me for rheumatism, doctor, has done me a world of 




•j''™. 1 could have screamed with pain last week, and now 
1 hardy feel it. 

j-Ucv. Won't you sit down, Dr. Somers? 

i^lt. SoM. Thanks, Miss Lucy, I will for a few minutes. 
I suppose, Mrs. Fairlie, you have read the Irish news. You 

M '° ^'■*'*'"* formerly, didn't you? 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, many years ago. I've not seen any 
pa.pers to-day. Has there beeti any fresh disturbance? 

L*'*. Sqm. I'm sorry to say there has been a dreadM 
niurder, • 

Mrs. Fair. What! another? {Sig-hs.} Lord help the 
poor ignorant wretches who committed it ! 

Tom. Nay, granny ; I don't think they deserve your pity. 
Mine would be for the unfortunate victim of the ignorant 
Wretches. What say you, Lucy? 

LtJCY. I say. Lord help those who are mourning for the un- 
fortunate victim I But who has been murdered. Dr. Soraers? 

Dr. Som. The event took place on Monday night, the 
night before last, at Quentin Park. 

Mks. Fair. Whatl Quentin Park? Oh, Dr. Somers, 
not Quentin Parkj the property of Colonel Moreton ? 

Dr. Som. The properly of Colonel Moreton, a widower. 
The brutes got into the house at night ; they shot the colonel 
dead, and wounded his only daughter, who was running to 
his assistance, and then made their escape. I wish to 
Heaven- 

MRS.VAiR.(Tveeping^). Oh, poor thing ! poor thing I What, 
oh, what will become of her ? 



Dr. SOM. {to LUCV, -who is also ■weeping). I— 1 had no 
idea that my news would have affected you both so much. 

Lucy. My grandmother knew Colonel Moreton very wel!, 
Dr, Somers. 

Tom. Yes, doctor. You see, my late grandfather was 
Colonel Moreton's agent for years, 50 she knew him and his 
wife loo, and was with her when she died at Quentin. 

Dr. SOM, I wish that I had known 1 I am so very 
sorry to have been the first to bring you these sorrowful 
tidings. 

Tom. Never mind, doctor ; of course you couldn't know, 
and we should have been sure to hear the news sooner or 
later. It's an awful thing I 

Dr. SOM. I was so horrified after reading the account of 
il that r could not get it out of my head, and that's how 
1 came to speak of il. I'll send you the paper, Tom. 

MkS. Fair.. Oh, it's a dreadful, dreadful misfortune ! 
Ob, Lucy, what will poor Miss Mona do ? It breaks my 
bean to think of herl Father and mother, both dead! 
Poor girl ! poor girl I 

Dr. Som. Come, Mrs. Fairlie, try to be more composed. 
Can you think of anything that can be done to comfort thia 
nhappy young lady? Is she among friends? Have you 
.nyidea? 

Mrs. Fair, {looking helplessly round}. I don't know — 
J don't think so. They had no relations, no friends living 
taywhcre near. Quentin is a lonely place. Oh, 1 wish 
e young and strong 1 



Dh. Som. Yes, I wish that you were. But what could yoi 
do if you were sq ? 

Mrs. Fair. Do? I would go to her this moment and I 
nurse her, and take her away from that cruel, cruel country I ' 

Lucy. Dear granny, here am I, young and strong — shall 
Igo? 

Tom. And here am I, granny, young and strong too. I'll 
go like a shot, if you think I can help the young lady. 

Lucy. Let us hoth go, dear grandmother, do. 

Tom. Yes, let us both go and protect Miss Moreton. 
Those bloodthirsty villains will be killing her next. You 
said they had wounded her, didn't you, doctor.' 

Dr. Som. They wounded her in the shoulder, but not 
dangerously, according to the account. 

Mrs. Fair. She must be distracted with grief I 

Lucy. Dear granny, lei! us what we are to do. 

Mrs. Fair. How can Tom go with his bad hand? 

Tom. Bless you, granny, I don't feel it now, not a JOL 
It will get well all the sooner for change of air, and Lucy 
can't go by herself, can she ? Let's pack up and be off. 

Lucy. Yes, granny, let us do so. I'll bundle Tom's thingt 
together in no lime, and my own too, We shan't want mu 
SO it won't take long, and we'll start for Liverpool this V' 
day. 

Mrs. Fair. Tom! (.Fumbling nervously in htr pockett^ 
Tom, Ihe money for those sheep you sold last week i; 
the left-hand drawer of that cupboard: take what you want 
dear, for the— the journey. This is the key. 
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[Tom and Lucy go to the cupboard^ unlock the drawer ^ 
and count out some money ^ which LVCY puts into 
a purse. 

Dr. Som. Then you don't mind being left, Mrs. Fairlie ? 

Tom. She won't mind for a few days, doctor. Our two 
farm-servants will be in and out, and do all that's necessary. 
I'm sure youll feel happier if we go, won't you, grandmother ? 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, Tom. I shall feel that we've done right 
in trying to help the poor desolate girl. {She gives the 
Doctor bcu:k a smelling-bottle he lent her,) Thank you, 
doctor ; I feel better now — much better. 

Tom. And if Miss Moreton is well enough, we'll bring 
her over to you. Come along, Lucy ; do hurry yourself, my 
dear. [Going. 

Lucy {lingering). And if we're not wanted, granny, and 
she does not care to leave Ireland, we'll just come straight 
back again. Now then, Tom ; I wish to goodness you'd 
make haste. {Going, 

Tom {returns to Mrs. Fairlie). I took twenty pounds. 
{Giving back the keys,) I think that will cover all expenses. 

{Hurries to the door^ where Lucy is waiting. 

Dr. Som. {looking at his watch). You'll have to look sharp, 
young people, if you mean to catch the one o'clock train for 
Liverpool. 

Lucy. Never fear, Dr. Somers. {Exeunt Lucy and Tom. 

Dr. Som. You are doing a very kind thing, Mrs. Fairlie. 

Mrs. Fair. Oh, doctor, when I remember that the un- 
fortimate girl is now an orphan — the orphan of those who 
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were very kind to me and mine in former days — I feel I'm 
doing no more than my duty ia sending Tom and Lucy U 
help her. 

Dr. SoM. I only hope the journey may not be taken in vain. 

Mrs, Fair, Ah well, doctor, even if they come back 
without having been of any use to poor Miss Mona, I shani 
regret their having gone. 

Dr. Som, You are a good woman and a true friend. You 
must not let this trouble weigh upon your mind , I'm afraid 
you will be lying awake to-night thinking of this horribta 
event, and then you'll be knocked up to-morrow, so I shad 
send you a draught, and if you lake it you'll sleep quiU 
comfortably. I shall look in about this time to-morrow, and 
hope to find you much belter. {Looks at his •walch.) Bj 
George ! those young people will miss their train. 

Re-enler TOM and Lucy, 'with carpet bags, umbrellas, etc, 

Tom. Well, grandmother, away we go. 

Dr. Som. Miss Lucy, you'll never catch the train, if y<rt 

walk, and with all those encumbrances. My trap is jud 

outside; jump in, both of you, and 111 drive j-outo thes 

\Exit Dr. Somer$ 

Lucy. Oh, that will be nice I How kind of him ! Good 

bye, granny good-bye I 

Tom. Good-bye 1 Take care of yourself 1 

{ExMfit Lucy om^ ToM 
Mrs. Fair, {at the door). Write as soon as you can, d 
Lucy {calling back). We will ! we will ! 



Scene 11. — Picturesque gardens of the Grand Hotel, with 
garden entrance to the hotel, part of which is visible. 
Bill Bapps, baker, in conversation -with Dick Smart, 
waiter. 

Bapps. It strikes me that the season's beEinning fairly- 
well. You'll be wanting a larger supply of loa.ves- 

SMART. Ay, and tea-cakes and crumpets. You'd better 
see the missis about that. Yes, Bill, we had some niceish 
■nivals yesterday j and there's one or two more expected 

Bapps. Who's come, Dick, and who's a-coming? I saw 
the carriages drive up here yesterday, and piles of luggage 
a while ago. 

Smart. There's my lady Paulina Fox and her niece, Miss 
Matilda Fox. They come regular every year, you know, 
to drink the waters ; though it's my belief they come to 
amuse themselves more than anything else. Then there's 
Captain Bolton, who's just been left a nice little fortune of 
ifivc thousand a year, so his valet informs me ; and there's 
a French marquise and suite a-coming to-day. I understand 
Tier name's Maraboo. 

Bapps. What queer names these foreigners have, to be 

Smart. Ay- Then there's a middle-aged gentleman, Sir 
Sampson Poker, who goes about a-collectin' of insects and 
curiosities. He came last summer, too. He's as rich as 
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CrCEsus, but a re^lar old skinflint — never dreams of tipping 

Bapps. So of course you don't trouble yourself to look 
after bis little comforts. 

Smart. We!!, no. Bill, I can't say as how we pa) 
the same attention as we do others, as is more L 
minded. Ye see, Bill, if a fellow is a screw, he can't exftect 
to have his clothes carefully brushed, nor his boots well 
blacked , He's generally helped last at the table d'kSte, and- 
gets the legs of the fowls; and if there's tit-bits, such a 
stuffed quails or fried oysters, the dish is pretty well polishedi 
off before it comes round to him. {Bell rings.) There'si 
a-ringing. You'd better come in with me and see her aboul 
the bread, 

lExeunt Dick Smart and Bill Bapps into the haul. 

Enter \.hWi Paulina Fox and her niece, Miss, Matilda, 
returning from a walk in Ike garden. 

Lady Pao. I've quite enjoyed my little promenadej 
Mattie. 

Miss Mat. So have I, aunty. The gardens are s» 
and prettier than ever this year. 

Ladv Pau. It does one such a lot of good, Mattie, to 
have a little walk before breakfast. There is certaini)! 
nothing an invigorating as the morning air ; and you do It 
so terribly washed out, Mattie, after your London balls, tl 
you really ought to do it every day for the sake of youl 
health. 
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Miss Mat. Ah yes, if I could always get up in time I 
Perhaps, if you continue to set me the good example, I may 
accomplish it ; but you know, aunty, you're not an early 
bird as a rule. 

Lady Pau. Don't I see Sir Sampson out there ? 

Miss Mat. Yqu do. I should know his umbrella a mile 
off. 

Lady Pau. What a charming person he is, Mattie ! 

Miss Mat. Do you think so? He certainly is not hand- 
some. 

Lady Pau. No. But there is a je ne sais quoi about 
him that is delightful, a simplicity of mind that is irre- 
sistible. 

Miss Mat. He is extremely good-natured, I must own. 

Lady Pau. Good morning — good morning, Sir Sampson. 
I see you're an early riser, like Mattie and me. 

Enter from the garden Sir Sampson Poker, in a green 
coat^ nankeen trousers^ and straw hat^ carrying a green 
umbrella, a butterfly net, and a basket. 

Sir Sam. Good morning, ladies. How do you do ? Yes, 
IVe been up since five o'clock, and I've had the most satis- 
factory walk. 

Miss Mat. Have you been exploring the fields and 
forests ? 

Sir Sam. I've been all over the place, Miss Matilda, and 
I'm just going in to give my prisoners a whiff of chloroform. 

Lady Pau. Oh, don't ; please don't go in just yet. Do 
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tell us whether you have found any special treasures. HavQ 

Sir Sam. I've been most fortunate, Lady Paulina. 
found — only think ! — I've captured a peacock 
Miss Mat. A peacock ! Where is he? 
Lady Pau. I doat upon peacocks ; they are such splendid 

Sir Sam. {putting down his basket and utairMa). '. 
caught a magnificent peacock, and— an admiral. They'rt 
bot!i safe in here (sJiowing Ms net). I tied a bit of threfkd' 
round the net to prevent their getting out Do you s 

Ladv Pau. Oh, butterflies ! 

Miss Mat, Butterflies I I'm sure they're lovely, £ 
Sampson ; but 1 can't see them very well through tlie g: 
gauze. 

Sir Sam. They are splendid specimens. Miss Matildi 
If you'll allow me, I'll just turn the net down on this pU 
of grass, and loosen the thread {he unties the thread) ; die 
you'll be able to see them better. There 1 Now, now- 
can't you see them now ? 

\They all go down on hands and knees to look attk 
butterflies. 

Lady Pau. Yes ; we can sec them much better now, 
can't we, Matilda? 

Miss Mat. Oh yes, aunty. What fine large ones they 
are ! How good of you, Sir Sampson, to undo the string 
for us I 
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Lady Pau. Now the difficulty will be to tie it on again. 

Miss Mat. I think I could do it. 

Lady Pau. I'm sure I could do it. 

Sir Sam. {anxiously). I think you'd better let me do it. 

Miss Mat. Oh, do let me try. You don't know what 
a careful person I am. (She playfully snatches the string 
from Sir Sampson, and in doing so overturns the net, and 
the butterflies escape.) Oh ! Good gracious ! 

Lady Pau. Oh dear I oh dear ! what a pity ! 

Sir Sam. (Jumping and stamping). Oh ! oh ! oh ! ( They 
(dlrush about chasing the butterflies. Lady Paulina has 
seized the butterfly net; Sir Sampson runs after her, shout- 
ing Give me the net ! Give it me, I say I You don't 
know how to catch them ! Oh, Lord ! oh, Lord ! I never 
saw such duffers in my life ! 

[Exeunt Lady Paulina, Miss Matilda, and Sir 
Sampson. 

Captain Bolton appears on the doorsteps of the hotel. He 
raises his eye-glass to his eye and peers about. 

Cap. Bolt. What on earth is this confounded row ? Oh ! 
Sir Sampson dancing the " Perfect Cure," and my lady and 
her niece running about like a couple of lunatics. 

[Lady Paulina, Miss Matilda, and Sir Sampson 
run across the stage in the background, jumping 
over the flower-beds after the butterflies, shouting, 
" There he is ! " " Now we have him ! " " No I 
he's off again ! " etc. 

D 
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Cap. Bolt. Why, I do believe they are chasing a butter- 
fly 1 Well, if ever I saw such a. pack of idiots ! 

[£xil info the hoUU 

Re-enter L.\dy Paulina triumphantly, holding a buUerflf\ 
by Ihe -wings in tier finder and thumb. She is JoUou 
by Sir Sampson, 

Ladv Pao. I've got him! I've captured him at last,! 
Sir Sampson ! 

Sir Sam, {who has thrown himself upon a garden-chair, 1 
exhausted with the exercise). Thank you, Lady Paulin 
thank you I Dear me, how very hot it is 1 Thank 
you very much ; but I'm rather afraid his wings i 
injured. 

Lady Pau. Not a bit of it ! Now, where shall I i 
him? {VLlsB, yiKTlhaA. brings ike jKt.) In the net? Her^ 
Mattie, give me the net ; we'll tie him up again. 

Sir Sam. No, no, no ! not on any account. Wliere's my 
basket ? 

Miss Mat. {brings basket]. Here it is, Sir Sampson] 

Sir Sam. There's a little pasteboard box somewhere a 
the bottom of it ; he'll he much safer in the box. Whi 
a nuisance! I've lost my spectacles. 1 must havedroppi 
them in the garden. 

Miss Mat, Let me look. Yes ; this is it, isn't it, wit 
all the little holes pricked in the lid ? 

Sir Sam. Yes ; that's the box, thank you, Miss Matilda. 
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Miss Mat. Now, shall we put him in? Now, aunty, 
be careful. 

Sir Samp. Yes, do. Pray, my dear lady, mind what you 
are about. 

Miss Mat. {opens the box. Lady Paulina slips in the 
butterfly,) There, Sir Sampson ! he's quite safe now. 

[Sir Sampson /«/j the box into his pocket. 

Sir Sam. I'm extremely obliged to you. I could not 

have done it without my spectacles. \Bell rings. 

Lady Pau. There goes the breakfast bell. I hope that 

everybody is as hungry as I am. 

Miss Mat. Oh, I'm simply ravenous. 

[ They all move towards the door of the hotel. 
Lady Pau. We'll have a hunt for the spectacles after 
breakfast, Sir Sampson. 

Sir Sam. {ascending the steps). Ah 1 if only we had no^ 
lost the admiral ! 
Miss Mat. But I'm sure you'll find another. 
Lady Pau. I assure you. Sir Sampson, I saw two flying 
about yesterday. 

Sir Sam. But this was such an unusually fine specimen I 

\Exeunt into the hotel. 



END OF ACT I. 




ACT II. 

Scene I. — Dr. Somers' study. He is sitting at a table 
with scales and weights^ weighing and making up 
medicines, David is waiting at the door. 

Dr. Som. Here, David I 

Dav. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Som. These powders are to be left at Bapps the 
baker's, for the youngest child. 

Dav. Very good, sir. 

Dr. Som. And you will leave this bottle of mixture at 
Farmer Thompson's, and tell him Mrs. Thompson had 
better take it at once. 

Dav. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Som. And this cough mixture you will leave at the 
post-office for Old Brown. 

Dav. Is that all, sir ? 

Dr. Som. That's all for the present. Make haste back, as 
I may want you. 

Dav. All right, sir. {Going to the door, but returns^ Oh, 
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sir, if you please, Mrs. Fairlie is downstairs, and wants to 
know if you are disengaged. 

Dr. Som. Why did you not tell me so before ? 

Dav. I didn't like to bother when you were busy measur- 
ing, sir. 

Dr. Som. Quite right, Davy. 

Dav. And when you'd done a-measuring, sir, I clean 
forgot about Mrs. Fairlie until I got as far as the door. 

Dr. Som. Well, you can tell Mrs. Fairlie to walk up. {Exit 
David.) Davy's a thoughtful boy and a truthful one ; he'll 
makea first-rate servant by-and-by. {Knock at door,) Come in. 

Enter Mrs. Fairlie. 

Well, Mrs. Fairlie {shaking hands), how are you ? Why, I 
have not seen you for more than a fortnight. Sit down. 
{Gives her a chair ^ What news of your grandchildren ? 

Mrs. Fair. They returned safe and well, Dr. Somers, on 
Wednesday night — I thought I'd come and tell you — and 
they've brought Miss Moreton. 

Dr. Som. Have they really? Poor girl! has she recovered 
from the injury she received ? 

Mrs. Fair. Oh yes. It was a mere nothing, fortunately ; 
the bullet only grazed her skin. But, of course, she looks 
pale and careworn, poor dear ! I'm so glad that Tom and 
Lucy went that day, for she says they've been the greatest 
consolation and assistance to her. Only think, doctor, there 
was not a soul in the house when they got to Quentin, except 
an old deaf housemaid, who was too stupid to be of much 
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use. All the other servants were too cowardly to remain 
there after the colonel's death, and had taken refuge at 
Ballykilbog, a small village three miles off. Tom managed 
to get most of them back, and settled everything about the 
funeral for poor Miss Mona, and Lucy made up her mourn- 
ing and did all she could to comfort and cheer her up ; so 
they were both useful. 

Dr. Som. What a satisfaction it must be to you to have 
sent them ! But do you mean to say that there was no agent, 
no clergyman, no friend at hand in such an emergency ? 

Mrs. Fair. The first thing Tom did was to call upon 
Colonel Moreton's agent ; but he is a confirmed drunkard, 
and had not been sober since the colonel's death, so he was 
worse than useless. The rector of the parish and his family 
were laid up with fever, so Tom had to get a clergyman 
from a distance to perform the funeral service. No, Dr. 
Somers, there was no one to help Miss Moreton, except Tom 
and Lucy and the old deaf housemaid. 

Dr. Som. Your grandchildren returned on Wednesday, 
you say } 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, the day before yesterday ; and very glad 
I was to see them back, for things have not been going on 
well at the farm during their absence. We've had some 
misfortunes. 

Dr. Som. Misfortunes? I heard nothing about them ; and 
I've been so unusually busy lately, attending on fresh patients, 
that I have not had a spare half-hour to go and see you in. 

Mrs. Fair. We have had serious misfortunes, I'm sorry 



to say. In the first place, tliree of our best cows died, so 
now we have only two ; and then nearly all our wheat and 
barley got spoiled by the heavy rain last week, and, instead 
of being stacked while Tom was away, it is all lying out in 
the field now, and Tom fears it will be good for nothing. 

Dr. SoM. How very unfortunate ! 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, it is— very. We shall find it difficult to 
make both ends meet this year. But these things will hap- 
pen i we must just try to manage as well as we can, and 
hope for better times. I'm very thankful poor dear Mis3 
Mona has come over, because I'm sure she'U recover her 
spirits sooner with us than in that Cod-forsaken country. 

Dr. Som. No doubt of that. I hope she does not shut 
herself up and dwell too much upon her terrible affliction ? 

Mrs. Fair, No. She's a good, brave girl ; she does her 
very best to fight against her sorrow. She tries to occupy 
herself, and has been teaching Lucy to do Irish lace and 
embroidery, She is up with the lark every morning, and 
helps Lucy to get breakfast ready, though she does not 
know much about it, poor dear. 

DB. Som. Was she an only child, Mrs. Fairlie ? 

Mrs. Fair. She has one brother, Mr. Reginald — a fine 
boy he was. He must be — let me see — he must be two or 
three and twenty by this time. 

Dr. Som. Then where is he ? 

Mrs. Fair. Oh, a long way off, unfortunately. His father 
could not get his rents, and lost a large sum of money 
through the failure of a bank, so he could not allbrd lo put 
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him into the array as he had intended. Wei!, Mr, Reginald 
went off to Australia to try sheep-farming. This 
be a sad blow to him, poor fellow, for he was very much 
attached to his father. Tom sent him a telegram at Miss 
Moreton's request, but she was not quite sure of the address, 
and as there has been no reply, goodness knows whether he 
received it. 

Dr. Som. How long has young Moreton been gone to 
Australia ? 

Mrs. Fair. About five years, I think. Colonel Moreton 
left no will, so the property all goes to him, and nothing can 
be done for Miss Moreton until he returns. Tom consulted 
a lawyer in Dublin, and that is what he said. 

Dr. SnM. And in the mean time has the young lady 
nothing to live upon ? 

Mrs. Fair. Only a small annuity which she inherits from 
ber mother. It is better than nothing, but not much for 
Aer. 

Dr. Som. I hope her brother will be back sooner than 
you expect, and when he does come I am sure that it will 
be a great comfort to him to find his sister among such kind 
friends. There must be a kindred feeling between Miss 
Moreton and your grandchildren, Mrs. Fairlie, as they, too, 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, Dr. Somers ; the poor girl said as much 
to Lucy yesterday. 1 hope that she will remain with us 
until Mr. Reginald comes to take care of her, for she has 
no near relations to whom she could go, 1 fear 1 am de- 
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taining you, doctor. I know what a busy man you are ; 
and, indeed, I must be going back now. 

Dr. Som. Tell Tom that if he happens to be hard up at 
any time he must come to me. It will give me real pleasure 
to lend him whatever I can. 

Mrs. Fair. Oh, doctor, how kind and thoughtful of you I 
But Tom will never do that, because he knows as well as I 
do that you want every shilling you earn. 

Dr. Som. I assure you, Mrs. Fairlie, that I have a very 
tidy little sum put by, and Tom shall be welcome to it if he 
wants it. 

Mrs. Fair. Well, all I can say is that you are very good 
to make such a generous offer, and Tom will be quite touched 
when I tell him of it. Good morning. Dr. Somers. 
L Dr. Som. My boy David has not returned, so FU run 
down and open the door for you. 

[Exeunt Mrs. Fairlie and Dr. Somers. 



Scene II. — The ruins of an old monastery, Mona More- 
TON and Lucy Fairlie strolling about, gathering wild 
flowers, 

Lucy. And here, in this enclosure, they say that some of 
the monks lie buried. 

MONA {looking around). Ah yes, Lucy, no doubt. And 
see, below that archway, an old stone coffin 

Lucy. Yes, I have often seen it there, and always think 
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how long it must have taken, and what hard work it must 
have been to make it. 

MONA. People had more patience and perseverance in 
the old days than they have now. There is some ancient 
tapestry at Quentin which it must have taken years to em- 
broider. It was worked by an ancestress of my mother 
three hundred years ago. 

Lucy. How I should like to see it ! 

MoNA. Some day I hope you will. Do the village people 
ever come here ? 

Lucy. Oh no ; they are seldom to be seen anywhere near 
these ruins, because they believe them to be haunted by the 
ghosts of the monks who lived here in former times. I 
don't think I believe in ghosts — do you. Miss Moreton ? 

MONA. No, I do not. My mother used to say that only 
ignorant and superstitious people believed in unnatural and 
impossible things. 

Lucy. But, Miss Moreton, surely nothing is impossible? 

MONA. To me it seems that many things are ordained to 
be so. The cleverest man in the world could not convert 
this daisy into a rose. 

Lucy. No ; but he could change its colour. 

MONA. Still it would always be a daisy. 

Lucy. Yes, it would. Indeed, now I come to think of it, 
, if you tried all your life long to teach a cow to sing " Home, 
sweet home," you could not do it. 

MONA {smiling). What an idea ! Of course I could no 
more do it than you could teach your canary to say " Moo." 
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Lucy. But those are small impossibilities compared with 
the ghost question. IVe been told that there are really 
some well-auta^xiticated ghost stories. I wonder what Dr. 
Somers thinks about it ? 

MONA. From what you all tell me of Dr. Somers, I 
think he would say, Lucy, that people have had nightmares 
and optical delusions which have made them and other 
credulous beings imagine that they have seen ghosts. {Look- 
ing around her) I am not surprised at this being a favourite 
resort of yours. 

Lucy. I generally come here on Sundays when I have 
plenty of time. This is quite two miles from our farm. I 
felt sure that you would like the place; it is so peaceful 
here, and there are such quantities of wallflowers and 
honeysuckle and clematis. 

MONA. Oh, it is a lovely spot ! ( They sit down on the 
bank and arrange their flowers^ These ruins would make 
a good picture, Lucy ; some day I must try to sketch them. 

Lucy. I did not know you could draw. How accom- 
plished you are, Miss Moreton 1 

MoNA. ni teach you anything I know, Lucy, if you like. 

Lucy (joyfully). Oh, thank you. Miss Moreton 1 

MoNA. Dear Lucy, you have been a sister to me in my 
heavy sorrow — will you not call me Mona ? 

Lucy. I should like to, but — I don't quite feel as if I 
ought to. 

Mona. Why not, dear? 

Lucy. Because, you see, though father was a clergyman 
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and Tom was to have been one too, he is only a farmer 
now, and I am a farmer's sister. 

MoNA. But many gentleman take to farming, you know. 
I do not see why you and I should not be sisters as well as 
friends. How long is it since you lost your father and 
mother ? Typhus fever, wasn't it ? 

Lucy. Yes ; it was raging at Maryport, and poor father 
would go to see and comfort the sufferers, and so he caught 
it, and then mother ! {Sighs.) Tom was sixteen and I was 
twelve when they were taken from us. 

MoNA. That would be seven years ago. — Look at these 
forget-me-nots. Are they not beautiful ? Such a heavenly 
blue ! — How desolate you must have felt ! And was it then 
that Mrs. Fairlie took charge of you ? 

Lucy. It was. Oh, if it had not been for our dear 
grandmother, I do not know what would have become 
of us. 

MoNA. I was about ten when my dear mother died, and 
I remember Mrs. Fairlie quite well, and also how fond we 
all were of her at Quentin. 

Lucy. She is never tired of talking of the happy days she 
spent there during her husband's lifetime. She came to us 
the moment she heard of our misfortune, and, as I said 
before, had it not been for her I don't know what we should 
have done, for we were left almost penniless. Tom was 
determined to work, and as he had always had a taste for 
agriculture, she laid out the greater part of her little fortune 
in buying and stocking a farm for him. 
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MONA. And it answered well ? 

Lucy. Nothing could have done better until this year. 

MoNA. Did anything, then, go wrong this year? 

Lucy. Tom does not like to talk about his worries, but 
just lately three fine cows died, and the rain spoilt our wheat 
and barley. 

MONA. I know so little about these things, but I am afraid 
all this must be a grievous loss. What is a cow worth, 
Lucy ? I have no idea. 

Lucy. A cow ? Well, that depends on the sort of cow. 
Ours were very good ones — ^Aldemey cows, worth from 

£3^ to £¥^ each. 

MoNA. And the wheat and barley ? 

Lucy. Oh, the com I Well, I don't know exactly, but Tom 
says it is a very heavy loss. Don't let us talk of these 
troubles. Miss Moreton. 

MONA {reproachfully). " Miss Moreton ! " 

Lucy. Then I will call you " Mona," as you wish it. 

MONA. We will trust each other always. 

Lucy. We will have no secrets from each other. Hark ! 
I thought I heard voices. [They listen, 

Mona. I hear nothing. The ghosts are still wandering 
in your head, Lucy. 

Lucy. Talking about them somehow always does make 
me more or less jumpy. I can't help it. 

Mona. Do you know, Lucy, I am terribly afraid that I 
must be a burden to Mrs. Fairlie. 

Lucy. No, no, no I 
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MoNA. Of course. You are all so kind, you will all say 
no," but I don't see how I can be otherwise. 
Lucy {starts). Ah ! whaf s that ? 
MoNA (quietly). Only the shadow of a man. 

Enter Captain Bolton, who has been hovering about 
unperceived during a few minutes. 

Cap. Bolt. Do not let me disturb you, young ladies; pray, 
pray don't get up. It is quite a pity to move when you 
are so gracefully posed. (MONA and LucY have hurriedly 
collected their flowers and retire^ What a lovely group they 
made ! ( Takes out a match-box and lights a cigar,) I don't 
know when I saw (^puff^puff) two such pretty girls. 

Enter SiR SAMPSON Poker out of breath. 

Sir Sam. You do walk so ridiculously fast, Bolton, it is 
impossible to keep up with you. 

Cap. Bolt. Well, Sir Sampson, how is it possible for you 
to keep up with anybody, if you stop to investigate every 
nasty beetle you see on the road 1 

Sir Sam. Bless me ! what an astonishing number of 
ants ! Thousands upon thousands I 

[Poking about with his umbrella. 
Cap. Bolt. There ! he's at it again. Now, for mercy's sake, 
don't disturb them ; they'll come creeping up my trousers if 
you do. I've a perfect horror of anything that crawls. 

[Shakes the legs of his trousers and gets out of SiR 
Sampson's way. 
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Sir Sam. My dear fellow, they are the most remarkable 
insects, they are indeed ; have regular pitched battles, and 
carry off the wounded. You, having been a soldier, ought 
to take an interest in them. 

Cap. Bolt. Perhaps I should, if I had not come upon 
something much more interesting. 

Sir Sam. Now, what might that have been ? 

Cap. Bolt. Two pretty girls. 

Sir Sam. Pretty girls .? Fudge ! 

Cap. Bolt. On my honour, Sir Sampson — two of the 
prettiest girls I ever saw in my life. 

Sir Sam. Who were they 1 

Cap. Bolt. That's just what Pm dying to know. 

Sir Sam. New arrivals at the hotel? 

Cap. Bolt. I fancy not. 

Sir Sam. Residents ? 

Cap. Bolt. I don't know. 

Sir Sam. Well, why don't you find out ? 

Cap. Bolt. Pm going to. 

Sir Sam. HI tell you what, Bolton ? 

Cap. Bolt. Well ? 

Sir Sam. Pll bet you a fiver, Bolton, that there's a 
hornets' nest. 

Cap. Bolt. Bosh 1 

Sir Sam. There is — I tell you there is — a hornets' nest in 
the roof of the church. I heard the buzz, the hum of many 
hornets, coming from above, during the whole of the sermon. 
I wonder you didn't hear it, Bolton. 
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[Silly Ally is seen wandering about the ruins in the 
background^ but is unperceived by Sir Sampson 
and Captain Bolton. 
Cap. Bolt. You needn't wonder, because I fell fast asleep. 
Come along, Sir Sampson. I really am in a hurry to catch 
up those girls ; they made across the fields towards the high- 
road. 

Sir Sam. {^ho has been poking his umbrella about near the 

bank where LucYa«</MONA were sitting). Hullo ! what's this? 

\He holds up a pocket-handkerchief on the end of his 

umbrella. 

Cap. Bolt, (snatching the handkerchief). It belongs to 

one of those girls. We'll go after them and return it. Come 

along. 

Sir Sam. It's a great nuisance, Bolton, not to be able to 
carry one's net on Sunday, without being thought irreverent. 
I could have caught the most magnificent dragon-fly I ever 
saw, this morning, in the hotel garden. People are so 
absurdly particular at these sort of places. 

[Exeunt SiR Sampson and Captain Bolton talking. 
Silly Ally walks slowly after them^ watching 
them, and shading her eyes with her hands. 

Scene III. — Parlour at the farm, T(y]A walking slowly up 

and down, 

Tom. What on earth I shall do to raise the wind this 
morning, I don't know. Very kind of Somers, very, to 



offer to lend me money, but father used to wam me against 
borrowing. " Tom," he said, " 1 borrowed money once ; it 
was my ruin. Tom, whatever you do, never borrow ;" and I 
never will. (Mona and Lucv rush in, slam the door, and 
boU it.) Why, Miss Moretonl Lucyl Whatever is the 
matter ? you're quite out of breath. 

Lucy. Oh, we've had such a run, Tom ! 

MoNa (Ihro^ing herself on a chair). Oh, I'm so glad 
ive've got home I 

Tom. Why, what's happened ? You both look as if you'd 
been chased by a mad bull. 

Lucy. Something rather like it, I roust say. Two men — 
3 don't think they could have been gentlemen, though they 
were well dressed enough— they followed us across the fields, 
and when we saw them coming we quickened our steps, and 
the fester we walked the faster they came on. At last we 
tiegaii to run, and then they began to run too ; but, thank 
goodness, we got here before they caught us. 

Tom. Why, you don't mean to say they were trying to 
catch you ? 

Lucy, it looked hke it, didn't it, Mona ? 

MOMA. I think they wanted to talk to us, and that would 
lave been very disagreable. 

[Tom iaAes a stick and goes towards the door. 

Tom, I'll soon give them snuff, the blackguards t 

\Puls on his hat, unbolts the door, and goes out. 

Lucy. Don't, Tom, don't 1 Oh, it's no use ; he •will go. 
aKAHr I 1 bape Iben! won't bfe a row. 
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MoNA. I hope not. It would be too dreadful ; and on 
Sunday too ! 

Lucy {goes to the door and peeps cautiously out, then 
comes back). There is no noise, so I hope it's all right 
{She pours water into a large china bowl and brings it to 
MoNA.) Here, Mona dear, you arrange the flowers ; you 
do it so much better than any one else. 

[MONA//^w^^ the flowers in the bowl. 

Re-enter TOM. 

Tom. Not a sign of the malefactors. I looked in all direc- 
tions. {Hangs up his hat.) They would have had it precious 
hot, if I could have caught them. 

Lucy. That I am sure they would, so Via rather glad 
they were not visible. 

Mona. We must not go so far another time, Lucy. 

Lucy. Not without a protector. If we go next Sunday, 
we'll take the shepherd's dog. 

Tom. Why not take me f 

Lucy. Well, you would be much better. 

Tom. I'm glad you allow that I am better than old Jupiter. 
I hope Miss Moretoii thinks so too. 

Mona. Of course I do, Mr. Tom. We shall both be 
delighted if you come with us. 

Lucy. Many a time have I been to that old monastery, 
Tom, and never met a soul there before, except poor Silly 

Ally. 

Tom. Oh, it was there, was it, you saw the fellows first ? 
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MoNA. It was. Lucy and I were sitting on a bank, 
quietly talking, when suddenly a gentleman came up and 
began to make conversation. 

\She is still occupied with the flowers, 

Lucy. Yes, and to pay outrageous compliments. 

Tom. And what did you say ? 

Lucy. Not a single word. We just got up and walked 
away. 

Tom. Well? 

Lucy. Well, we hoped we had seen the last of him, as he 
did not follow us there and then ; but about ten minutes 
afterwards, just as we had climbed over the last stile, 
we saw him and another man coming across the fields 
after us. 

Tom. And you have no notion who they were ? 

Lucy. Not I. They must be strangers. 

Tom. Perhaps some of the chaps who stay at the hotel 
and drink the waters. 

Lucy. I should not wonder. 

Tom. What were they like. Miss Moreton ? 

MoNA. One was tall, and dark, and young 

Lucy. And had an eye-glass. 

MoNA. The other was fair and elderly, and rather stout. 
\She finishes arranging the flowers and places the bowl 
on a table, 

Tom. I only hope I may come across them some day. I 
should like to give them a bit of my mind. 

Lucy. Here's granny. Now let's have tea. 



Tom. You'd belter not say anything about this to htr, 
^"cy. It might malce her nervous. 

i[LuCY puts lierfingtr on her lifis and nods to TOM. 
Enter Mrs. Fairue. 
Mrs. Fair, {to Mona). And how did you like the Holy- 
ifiount ruins, my dear? Lucy said she would take you there. 
( Jenny brings in a tray wilh tea, etc.) 

Mona. The place is beautiful, Mrs. Fairlie, most beautifull 

LucY. And look at the flowers we gathered, granny I 

Mrs. Fair. I thought I smelt something very sweet when 
I came in. ( They sit round the tea-table^ 1 have been to 
inquire after Old Brown at the post-office. 

Lucy [pouring out tea). I did not know he was ill. 

Mrs. Fair. Not exactly ill, my dear. He has a cough, 
but he is sitting up in his arm-chair. I took him a box of 
Dr. Somers' lozenges, which cured mine last autumn. He 
says he feels, pretty well. 

MoNA. I'm glad he's not very bad, poor old man 1 Will 
he be round as usual with the letters to-morrow ? 

Mrs, Fair. He says so, if the weather is warm as it has 
been lo-day. 1 met two such smart-looking gentleman as 1 
Was coming home, Tom. 

Tom {ivho is handing bread-and-butter to MONAowrfLucv). 
Did you ? Whereabouts, granny ? 

Lucy. Now, don't upset the bread-and-butter, there's a 
dear boy ! 

Mrs. Fair. Whereabouts? Just about hal&way betimng 
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windows, Tom mends a pen for her, and places 
himself near her, telling her what to write, 
Lucy remains at the tea-table with Mrs. 
Fairlie. 

Mrs. Fair. I can't think, Lucy, what made Tom say he 
should remember the green umbrella. 

Lucy. He was only in the clouds, dear. What a time you 
have had these cups, granny ! 

Tom. Supposing we begin with potatoes. Potatoes, three- 
pence per pound. [Mona writes, 

Mrs. Fair. Those cups, Lucy? {Taking one up ^ Yes; 
they've been in our family for many a long year. 

Tom. Green peas, sixpence per pint. [Mona writes, 

Lucy. There's just a tiny little crack in this one. 

Mrs. Fair. Yes, I know. That little crack has been there 
as long as I can remember. 

Tom. Green peas 

Mona. I've written "green peas, sixpence a pint." 

Tom. Oh, I beg your pardon. How beautifully you 
write! 

Lucy {goes over to Mona). Let me look. There, I told 
you so ; ten times better than I could have done it. 

Mona. Go on, Mr. Tom. 

Tom. Cucumbers, fourpence each (Mona writes^ ; 
lettuces, sixpence per dozen. \Knock at the door, 

Mrs. Fair. I wonder who it can be? 

Tom {goes to the door and opens it). It's Dr. Somers I 
Pray walk in, doctor. 



Enter DR. Somers. 

Dr. Som. {shaking hands ■with Tom). I thought I should 
nnd you all about this time. 

Mrs. Fair. Allow me to introduce you to Miss Moreton. 
[Miss Moreton and Dr. Somers bow ta each other- 
Lucy shaies hands with the DOCTOR, 

MONA Qo Tom). We can finish this list by-and-ljy, 
can't we ? 

Tom. Yes ; and 1 believe I ought to go and see after the 
milking of our cows, but 1 shall come back in ten minutes. 
Jenny and Sam are both rather awkward ; they managed 
oetween them to upset a pailful this morning, and we can't 
afford that sort of carelessness. I know you will excuse nie» 
Dr. Somers? 

Dr. Som. Certainly. How is that unlucky finger of yours? 

Tom. All right long ago. [Eiit 

Dr, Som. Will you have this rose, Miss Lucy? 

[pj^^'ng a rost. 

LtJCY. Indeed 1 will. Oh, what a beauty ! Thank you 
so much ! 

MoNA. It is a Marfchai NieL Let me fasten it for yon. 
[She pifis the flower on Lucy's dress. 

Mrs, Fair. It's no use offering you tea. Dr. Somers, 
because I think you never take it. 

Dr. Som. Never. I came to tell you, Mrs. Fairlie, that 
there are some remarkably handsome Jersey cows to be sold 
1 great bargain, on the estate of a Mr. Robinson, twenty 
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miles from here. He speculated in mines, and went smash, 
so has to sell all his property ; and as you have lately lost 
three of your cows, I thought this might be a good oppor- 
tunity of replacing them. 

Lucy. Oh, how delightful it would be to have Jersey 
cows ! 

MONA. They are small cows, are they not 1 

Dr. Som. Small cows. Miss Moreton, but wonderful 
milkers. 

Lucy. And they have the most beautiful eyes and the 
prettiest faces. They don't look stupid like ordinary 
cows. 

Mrs. Fair. If Tom has the good fortune to sell his black 
Four-year old next week at the Friarstown Fair, there will be 
no difficulty about buying a couple of cows ; and they would 
be a good investment, as they would enable us to supply the 
neighbourhood with milk and butter, as we did before our 
3wn cows died. 

Re-enter TOM. 

Dr. Som. I want to have a talk with you, Tom. Can you 
jive me a few minutes ? 

Tom. Of course I can, Dr. Somers. 

[They retire to the hack of the room, 

MoNA, I think your Dr. Somers is a very pleasant 
nan, Mrs. Fairlie. 

Mrs. Fair. I knew that you would like him. You cannot 
;hink what a kind friend he has been to us. 
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Lucy. Won't it be nice, granny, if Tom is able to buy 
these Jerseys ? Is that what the doctor is talking to him 
about ? 

Mrs. Fair. Probably. 

MoNA. If you do get them, Lucy, will you show me how 
to milk ? 

Lucy. That I will ; and how to make butter and chesse^ 
too. What fun it would be 1 But, remember, you must teach 
me how to draw and sing in return, if— • 

[Tom and Dr. Somers come forward. 

Dr. Som. Tom and I have arranged everything in the 
most satisfactory manner possible. 

Lucy. About the cows. Dr. Somers ? 

Dr. Som. Yes, Miss Lucy. My old bay cob is pretty 
nearly used up, I want a new horse, and Tom's will just 
suit me. I buy his black four-year-old, you see, and he buys 
the cows. Good night, Mrs. Fairlie ; good night, everybody. 
I am going to see Bill Bapps* baby. 

Mrs. Fair. What is the matter with the child ? 

Dr. Som. Nothing serious, Mrs. Fairlie. The poor little 
thing's arm is painful after vaccination, that's all. 

[Exit Dr. Somers. 

MONA. Dr. Somers seems quite delighted with his 
bargain. 

Lucy. I think, Mona, that he is more pleased at our 
having the cows than at having a new horse. 

Tom. I'm sure he's glad of the horse, too, Lucy, for he's 
a good one. . j 
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Lucy. I know, Tom, for I heard Farmer Thompson say to 
Sam that he was worth a hundred pounds. Is that the price 
you asked for him ? 

Tom. Never mind what I asked for him, Lucy dear. At 
any rate, you may depend on having your cows. (Silly 
Ally is heard singing outside?) Why, that must be poor 
Silly Ally. YouVe never seen her, have you, Miss Moreton ? 

MONA. Never. Who is she ? 

Tom. a gipsy, who has been out of her mind for years. 
She is quite harmless, and wanders about from place to 
place. She must have deserted the band she belonged to, 
as she is always alone. 

Mrs. Fair. She makes the prettiest little baskets ; you 
will be delighted with them. 

Enter Silly Ally, without any baskets. 

Ally {^ith dignity), I wish you all good evening. 

Mrs. Fair. Good evening, Ally. Where do you come 
from ? We have not seen you for some time. 

Ally. Tve been all round the world. {Sighs?) It's a weary 
long way ! Where's Tom ? 

Lucy. Why, don't you see him. Ally ? There he is, near 
the window. 

Ally {goes to Tom). What ails you, Tom ? 

Tom. Nothing at all, Ally. What makes you ask "^ 

Ally. I think he's changed — Tom's changed. 

Mrs. Fair. Why do you think he's changed ? 

Ally. He did not speak to me when I came in. He does 
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^^^M louk as happy as he did. But we all change, don't we ? 
^^^ oun't be happy long. {She perceives MONA, and 
X'V,v to Mrs. Fairlie.) Who is the stranger.? Is she a 
^Miuioss? 

Mus. Fair. That is Miss Moreton. 

Al.i.Y {thoughtfully). Is that her name ? 

MoNA. My name is Mona — Mona Moreton. 

Ally. Mona — ^her name is Mona. {To Mrs. Fairlie) 
\N'l^y is she all in black ? Is anybody dead ? 

M Ks. Fair {in a low voice). Hush ! Yes, her father. 
i>nn't talk about it, Ally. 

Tom. Come, give us a song, will you, Ally? 

1-UCY. Are you hungry? Will you have something to eat, 
Ally? 

Ally. No, not now. \She stands looking at MoNA. 

* Mona {going to her). Why do you look at me so, 
Ally? 

Ally. Because you are so pretty. I was pretty, too, 
once — a long time ago, a long time ago ! 

Mona. Why, you are not old, are you? 

Ally. I don't know. I think I am. Look, my hair is 
turning grey. It was black when I was young. 

Mona. I heard you singing just now. Will you sing 
something for me ? 

Ally. Shall I sing " Lullaby " ? 

Lucy. No, Ally ; that is such a mournful tune. 

Mona. Oh, let her sing what she likes best. Pd rather 
have a mournful air than a merry one. 
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MONA (^rises^ goes to Ally, and takes her hand). You have 
a sweet voice. Thank you for your song. Good night. 

[She leaves the room. 

Ally. Poor Mona 1 poor princess! There was a tear upon 
her cheek. 

Tom. It was your song that caused it. 

Ally. I'm very sorry ; I won't do it again. Are you all 
angry with me ? It was my mother's favourite song. 

Tom {to Lucy). I wish you could have prevented this, 
Lucy. 

Lucy. I did try, Tom dear. It could not be helped. You 
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see, she would not have a cheerful song. Good-bye, Ally ; 
I'm going to Mona. 

Ally. Try to make her smile, poor Mona 1 

Lucy. I will. {Exit Lucy. 

Mrs. Fair. {Jta Ally, who is moving towards the door). 
Don't go away. Ally ; nobody is angry with you. 

Ally. I'm glad of that. But I cannot stay any longer. 
I must be off to Spain. It's getting late, and I ought to go 
now, because, you know, the queen is waiting for me ! 

[She runs out 



END OF ACT IL 




ACT III. 

Scene I. — Picturesque spot in the gardens of the Grand 
Hotel, Chairs and small round tables in various places 
under the trees. Sir Sampson Poker is mooning about 
in search of curiosities. 

Enter Captain Bolton. 

Cap. Bolt. Hunting as usual, Sir Sampson ? 

Sir Sam. Yes, my dear Bolton, but I've had very poor 
sport to-day. 

Cap. Bolt. Didn't come across anything out of the 
common ? 

Sir Sam. I was very near catching a remarkably pretty 
little green lizard — as near as a toucher. 

Cap. Bolt, {shuddering, Brrr ! I abominate lizards. 

Sir Sam. This was a beauty, Bolton ; but he wriggled 
away so uncommonly fast that I lost him. 

Cap. Bolt. I say, Sir Sampson, IVe found out where 
those two girls reside. 

£ 



Sir Sam. Have you now? 

Cap. Bolt. They live at the farmhouse into which thi^ 
boiled that Sunday. 

Sir Sam. And a precious wild-goose chase we hs 
that Sunday ! Well, you've not seen anything of them sinc^ 
have you ? 

Cap. Bolt. Ves. I saw them this morning. 

Sir Sam. You did ? And you returned the handkerchid 

Cap. Bolt. No, I didn't, and I don't much think I s 
They don't deserve it They cut me dead, the impertind 

Sir Sam. Vou astonish me. 

Cap. Bolt. I saw them go into the post-office, and, ai 
happened to want some stamps, I went in a few minai 
afterwards. I bowed to them with the greatest cordialii 
and politeness, but they pretended not to see me, and hun " 
out of the house. 

Sir Sam. 'Pou my word, thai was very rude, very r 
indeed. They should have felt flattered at your condesce 
sion, my dear fellow ; but 1 suppose one cannot expect g( 
manners from these country lassies. Did you happen tO« 
the postman who they were? 

Cap. Bolt. Oh yes ; I interrogated Old Brown. 
live, as I told you, in that farmhouse, with a widow naia 
Fairlie ; and one of them— the one in black with the da 
blue eyes — is an Irish girl lately come over. The name i 
thehandkerchief is"Monaj" sounds like an Irish name, 
I suppose the rag belongs to A(r. 
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Sir Sam. I should send it back if I were you, though I 
don't wonder you axe nettled at their declining your ac- 
quaintance. 

Cap. Bolt. I'm not used to that sort of treatment. 

Sir Sam. Of course not. You're accustomed to be made 
no end of a fuss with. 

Cap. Bolt. I mean to have my revenge. 

Sir Sam. By not restoring the handkerchief? 

Cap. Bolt. That would not be sufficient punishment. No, 
Sir Sampson ; I am not a forgiving man. My revenge will 
be deeper than that. 4 

Sir Sam. Good gracious, Bolton I Why, what are you 
going to do ? 

Cap. Bolt. The postman is a regular old gossip. He tells 
Die they often walk to the Holymount ruins. 

Sir Sam. Where we saw that extraordinary number of 
ants.? 

Cap. Bolt. Yes, and where you picked up the handker- 
chief. I say, here are these two everlasting Foxes ! Come 
^is way. If you'll keep my secret, I'll tell you how I mean 
to pay those girls out. 

\Exeunt Captain Bolton and Sir Sampson arm 
in arm. 

Enter Lady Paulina and Miss Matilda Fox with 

parasols. 

Miss Mat. Oh, here are some chairs. Won't you sit 
down, aimty ? You look rather tired. 
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Lady Pau. No wonder. I did not sleep a wink all night 

[They both seat themselves. 

Miss Mat. Why was that ? Did anything disagree with you ? 

Lady Pau. You know perfectly well, Matilda, that nothing 
ever disagrees with me. I'm not like you^ gobbling lobster 
salad for supper, and raspberry puffs and cream on the top 
of that. Why do you say things to annoy me ? You know 
that nothing disagrees with me. And why doesn't it ? For 
the simple reason that I have the moral courage to deny 
myself unwholesome food, however nice it may be. 

Miss Mat. Dear, dear, dear I Why, you're as cross as 
two sticks to-day, aunty. 

Lady Pau. Don't be vulgar, Mattie. Your manners are 
anything but what they ought to be. 

[They fan themselves for a few minutes. 

Miss Mat. Did you — did you win anything at " nap " 
last night ? 

Lady Pau. No, I didn't. 

Miss Mat. Did — a — did you lose? 

Lady Pau. I did. 

Miss Mat. Ah ! I thought so. How much was it? 

Lady Pau. Fifteen pounds ; and I'm overdrawn at Ran- 
som's. It was that odious Marabout. ' I'm convinced she 
cheated me. It was a plot, a regular plot. She let me win 
the night before, you know. 

Miss Mat. Yes, aunt ; and the night before — oh, the 
night before she was the most charming, fascinating, delight- 
ful woman you had ever met. 



Ladv PaU. She's a cunning, designing t 
"'hat she is. She spent last winter at Monaco, and learnt all 
s of tricks there, depend upon iL I should not wonder 
if she had false cards up her sleeve last night, and — 1 don't 
luiow whether you've noticed it — she's doing her very best to 
uplivatc Bolton. 
Miss Mat. You can't be in earnest. 
LadV PAU. You must be blind not to see it. 
Miss Mat. And do you think he admires her ? 
Lady Pau, I'm sure I can't tell. I should not be sur- 
prised if he did. By the way, Mattie, I'm not half pleased 
with you. 
Miss Mat. Now 1 wonder what I've done. 
LadV Pau. I call it very mean on your part to monopolize 
Sir SampsoD in the way you do. 

S Mat. Really, my dear aunt- 

Lady Pau. You never let me get in a word when he's 
there. 
Miss MAT. Oh, auntie! 

Laby Pau. No. You make quite a cipher of mc. I know, 
of course, that I'm older than you, but I hope I have not 
altogether lost my looks yeL 

Miss Mat. On the contrary. Since you have altered the 
■Olour of youT hair and used that " Oriental Bloom of Po- 
mona," you look quite handsome, aunty — that is, when you 
a good temper. And then you are so wonderfully 
nimble. 1 assure you I was astonished to see the way you 
ij after Sir Sampson's butterfly the other day. By the 
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>^v\ I suppose you know that he sat upon the box, anc 
$v;uAshed the poor thing ? Ha I ha ! ha ! I can't help^ 
^iu$:hing when I think of it. 

l.AOY Pau. How do you know? 

Miss Mat. Captain Bolton saw him do it, and told me. 

l.vin* Pau. Well, now look here, Mattie. I can't under-^ 

*tund what you are about. There is Captain Bolton, good- 

Kn^kin^, well off, devoted to you (Miss Matilda shakes her" 

^\9^f^ — a most desirable match for you in every respect ; 

Aiul instead of meeting him half-way, as any sensible girl 

>fcvuld, you keep him at a distance and make up to Sir 

NAUipson, who is twice your age. I consider it most unkind 

^most unkind of you, Mattie, to cut me out in the way 
>*v>u do. 

Miss Mat. I do nothing of the sort. You are entirely 
mistaken. 

Lady Pau. I am not. 

Miss Mat. You are, aunty. Captain Bolton certainly 

n^acle himself rather agreeable to me when we first came 

^^e* but he has left off doing so. He hardly ever speaks to 
nie now. 

Lady Pau. Then you must have snubbed him. 
^iss Mat. No, I did not. You are wrong again. 

ady Pau. You must have offended him somehow. Men 
^ change like that without a reason. 

iss Mat. There was a reason — ^rather a humiliating 
*or 7ne, \ happen to know that he has transferred his 
^ Mention to somebody else. 
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L*DVPau. Not to tne, Mattie, not to me. J solemnly 
sswe you that be never even takes the trouble to open 
door for me, as in common politeness he ought to do. 

^[SS Mat. I am quite aware of that, aunt. Sir Sampson 

iu- more courteous and gentlemanly than Captain Bolton. 
Lady Pau. What makes you think tbat Captain Bolton 
s transferred his attentions ? How can you possibly know 
Jthing of the kind f 
Miss Mat. I'm afraid it is the case, for his vaiet told my 

d Frizby that his master had fallen desperately in love 
ih a pretty girl he met accidentally at the Holymoimt ruins. 
Lady Pau. A likely story indeed ! 

Miss Mat. I believe it is perfectly true. Frizby declares 
It he carries her handkerchief about in his waistcoat 
Who she is 1 neither know nor care, but it's a 
ilancholy fact, aunty, that since he has seen her he does 
t trouble his head about me. 
Lady Pau. Only a passing fancy, depend upon it. 
Miss Mat. Maybe so. 

Lady Pau. At any rate, whether it is or not, I don't see 
y you, Mattie, just out of pique, should annoy me, and 
A\ my chances by setting your cap at Sir Sampson. 
Miss Mat. I wish, aunt, that you would drop this un- 
it conversation, I shall be losing my temper next. 

fer/Af MarqdiSE de VlAViAVOVr, aecemfianied 6y several 
/aihionabiy attired Ladies and Gentlemen, and followed 
by ChIKO and ChaNG in their national costume ivko 
earry her shawl, her cushions, umbrella, etc. 
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Lady Pau. Here comes that horrid woman ! 1 suppose we 
shall have to be civil to her. 

Marq. Ah 1 voyei done 1 Lady Paulina Fox, and that 
ch^re Mees Matilda I 'Ow charming to find you here ! I 
admire your parasol immensely, dear Lady Paulina. The 
pink lining vous va si bien — is so becoming to your skin. 
Come, let us sit together under that large ti 

Ladv Pau. With pleasure, marquise ; and we may as w^ 
secure a shady place while we can. Come, Mattie. 

[They retire lo seats under a tree. Othervtsitors sttvB 
in and walk about, or sit aboMt the garden ii 
diffcren I places. 

Enter Sir Sampson anrf Captain Eoi.TO}i,wia pia^g tlkem- 
selves at one of the small tables. Dick Smart ando/htf 
Waiters bring trays with fruit, lets, lemonade, etc., wiidi 
they hand round to the company assembled. 
Sir Sam. {helping himself to a glass of lemonade). Ah I 
I this is most refreshing. I recommend you to have som 

Bolton. 

L Enter Silly Ally, who wanders about among the Ladies im 

Gentlemen selling baskets and roses. 
Cap. Bolt. What, lemonade? No thanks I (To DiOE 
Smart) Bring me a brandy and soda. 
Smart. Yes, sir, 
Marq. Do I not see Sir Sampson Poker at that leeill 
table P {Looks through her glasses.) Yes. Sir Sampson 
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Sir Sampson ! Allez done (to Chang) cherchez moi ^e 
monsieur III bas — t^elui qui a le parapluie vert, Le vois-tu ? 
Chang. Si, madame. 

[Chang ^mj /o Sir Sampson, ma^ei a salaam, and 
signs to hint to go to the Marquise. 
SirSam, Whataborethatwomanis! {Rising) I'll come 
back presently, Bolton. 
Cap. Bolt. All right. 

[Waiter brings him a tumbler of brandy and soda. 

MaRQ. Ah! vousvoiia, Sir Sampson? Vou see that woman 

with her corbeiUes — will you make her to sing ? Mees 

Malilda here, she say she have a good voice, that woman. I 

want to hear her. 

Sir Sam. I'll try. But she won't always do it when one 
wants her to. She is not right in her head, you know. {He 
, goes and talks to Silly Ally, who shakes her head.") She 
says she won't. 

Marq. Mais, Sir Sampson, she must. You shall persuade 
ler to sing. 

Sir Sam, it's no use, really. She is a very obstinate 
person. 

Marq. Go back. Voyons, what shall you say to this ob- 
itinate person ? You shall frighten her. You shall say t am 
dangerous when 1 am disappointed ; you shall say I will 
it forgive her if she refuse losing. (SIR Skvivsoti returns 
to Silly Ally and delivers his message. She comes slowly 
fonvard and tunes ker guitar.) A la bonne heure ! she 
s. Thank you, Sir Sampson. 
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[Sir Sampson returns to Captain Bolton an 
lemonade. Several people gather round S 
Ally to listen to her song. 

Sir Sam. I never met such a tiresome person as 
French woman. She won't let one have a moment's pe 

Cap. Bolt. Never mind, Sir Sampson ; we'll slip 
presently. 

Silly Ally sings, 

" There was a lady proud and fair, 
Who thought herself beyond compare ; 
She loved to shine among the gay, 
And laughed and smiled the live-long day. 

" She built herself a castle high, 
It seemed almost to touch the sky; 
But oh ! 'twas built with fancy bricks. 
And all its beams were fancy sticks. 

** And one fine day she saw with pain 
That all her work had been in vain ; 
Her splendid walls had fallen down. 
Her castle was for ever gone. 

"Then, ladies proud and ladies fair, 
Who think yourselves beyond compare. 
Of such materials beware ; 
Build not your castles in the air. 

\Applause^ chiefly from the Gentlemen. Silly 
retires. 
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Marq. The voice is not bad, but the song is Mte — ^trts 
bete. 

Lady Pau. I quite agree with you, marquise. Silly, very 
silly — don't you think so, Mattie? 

Miss Mat. Idon'tknow. It strikes me that there is some 

Marq. What shall we begin now? We must have a Utile 
distraction of some kind. Where is the capitaine — the 



Capicaine Bolton ? (Locks through her j^lasses.) Oh, I see 
him, at the leetle table by Sir Sampson Poker. He is looking 
is examining something. Capitaine Bolton, what are 
7011 looking at with so much attention f Is it anything 
amusing ? We want lo be amused, 

[Captain Bolton, if Ao was examining tfie mark on 
Mona's handkerchief, puis it hurriedly into his 
coat pocket and approaches the MARQUiSK SIR 
Sampson, having finished his lemanade, begins to 
hunt for ittsects, and gradually wanders out. A 
earner of Mona's handkerchief is msible, and 
while Captain Bolton is talking to the Mar- 
quise, Chiko slyly pulls the handkerchief out 
of his pocket, and hides it in the folds of his 
girdle. Silly Ally has seen Chiko commit the 
theft. 
Cap. Bolt. Indeed, my dear marquise, 1 wish I could 
suggest some amusement for you. Shall I ask the gipsy 
voman to sing another song? 

MarQ. Not for the world. One of her songs is quite enough. 
Allons 1 I will make my Utile savages dance. Chiko I viens 
It de suite 1 Chang I depeche toi, petit cochon 1 (ChIko 
d CaAtiG place themselves in readiness. Captain Bolton 
t^s away.) Some of these gentlemen will make music. 
Have you your banjo, Monsieur Follyboy i and you, Monsieur 
Sright, your violin ? Anything will do. 

{Some of the Gentlemen play a lively tune with banjo, 
violin, bones, and tambourine. Chiko and Chans 



perforin a grotesque dame, after wkieh cries of 

" Bravo ! bravi I " are heard from the spectators, 

accomjiamed by clapping of hands. In Ihe midst 

of the applause Silly Ally steps up to Chiko^ 

seizes him by the hand, and drags him forward. 

Ally. Boy I give back — give back what you have stolen I 

Give it back ! You are wicked, you are bad 1 Give it back 

to me — to met 

\<Z.w.\'^Q, frightened and trembling, gives her the hand- 
kerchief and sneaks away. Commotion amongihe 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Lady Pau. What on earth is the matter? 
MARQ. (coming forward). Qu'est-ce que c 
Dieu ! qu'as-lu donq Chiko? {To Chjko, who 
behind a tree) I will know. What is then the ma 
has he done ? 

[Lady Paulina and Miss Matilda stop Silly Ally, 
who has looked at the name on the handkerchief 
and is about to go away. 
Lady Pau. What is it, my good woman ? What has he 

M[ss Mat. What has he done? 

Ally (pointing majestically at CHIKO, who came out from 
under ihe tree when he saw Ally about to depcai). He is a 
thief ! He stole this handkerchief I I saw him. 

Miss Mat, The little wretch I 

Marq. (shaking her _fist at ClUKo), Ah, mJchant I I will 
beat you ! 



:st? Mon 
s eowering 

ter? What 
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Lady Pau. But whose handkerchief is it ? {To Ally) Is 
it yours ? 

Ally {grandly holding the handkerchief aloft\ It belongs 
to the Princess Mona ! [Exit. 



END OF ACT IIL 




ACT IV. 

Scene I. — Dairy at Thomas Fairlie's farm, A chum^ 
butter-tubs^ pails^ shelves^ milk-pans^ etc. Open door^ 
showing kitchen garden and flowers, MONA and LucY, 
wearing large aprons with bibs, and with their sleeves 
well tucked up^ are busily engaged informing butter into 
rolls and pats, which they throw into large bowls of 
water,* 

Lucy. Those Jersey cows are certainly most satisfactory. 
Did you ever see such yellow butter ? You will soon be a 
capital dairymaid, Mona. I never knew anybody learn so 
quickly. Have you washed the buttermilk well out of that 
lot? 

Mona. Yes, Lucy, and I really am beginning to feel proud 
of myself. {Showing a pat of butter on a small board,) I con- 
sider that my pats are almost equal to yours. 

Lucy. A few more lessons will make you perfect. I wish 
I were progressing as rapidly with my pencil ! 

* Butter can easily be represented by white clay, tinted yellow. 
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MoNA. This is easy work in comparison. Don't be down- 
hearted, for you have plenty of talent, especially for drawing 
apimals. 

Lucv. You really think so f I feel convinced that I shall 
never be able to produce a creditable tree. 

MoNA. You will, with patience. Your last sketch of 
Jiipiter asleep was the most successful attempt you have 
made yet. 

Lucy. If the dear thing had been really asleep, it would 
have been better ; but he was only shamming to oblige me, 
Mid every now and then watching me through the comer of 
Us eye and wagging his old tail, so I had not a chance of 
hitting off a really good likeness. I'm glad we are coming 
to an end of this butter, Mora; my arms are beginning to 
adie. 

MoNA. So are mine. I do wish, Lucy, that we could find 
my handkerchief I 

EnUrTou/rem ihe garden. 

Tom, Well, how are you getting on, Miss Moreton .' 

MONA. Please come and judge for yourself, Mr. Tom. 
Now, just look at my pats ; don't they look pretty ? 

Lucy. Doq'i they, Tom.' Like islands of gold floating in a 

Tom {inspecting the contents 0/ Ihe doTvls). Beautiful I I 
don't think I ever saw such tempting pats before. 

Lucy. Then you shall have one for tea if you aic a very 
good boy. 



Tom. Considering that I got you the cows, Miss Malapen, 
I think I deserve one, whether I'm good or not. 

MoNA. So you do, Mr. Tom. You deserve any amount of 
pats. I cannot say how much I admire those pretty 
they are lovely creatures. 

Lucy. Mona has been very uneasy in her mind Uielf, 

Tom. I'm sorry to hear that. What about? Can 1 help 
her in any way ? 

[TAff Girls, having finished their work, turn down litit 

sleeves and lake off their aprons. JENNV (OmO- 

in, rolls the churn into a corner, places th 

on a shelf, tidies up the dairy, and retires. 

Lucy. It's about a pocket-handkerchief. 

Tom. Oh ! 

Mona. Yes, Mr. Tom, I've lost one that I valued 
larly, because my mother worked my name upon it with 

Lucy. She thinks, Tom, she must have dropped tt ths 
Sunday, when we were seized with a panic— ^o« know. 

Tom {(a Mona). I need not ask whether you have 
for it ? 

Mona. We made two expeditions on purpose, with J upli 
You were so very busy threshing that we did not ask yon 
come with us. 

Lucy. We looked carefully all the way to the 
back, and so did Jupiter, but we could not find it 

Tou. H'mt 
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Lucy. What makes you say " h m ' ? 

Tom. I was putting two and two together. 

MoNA. You don't know anything about it, do you, Mr. 
Tom? 

Tom. I think I do. 

Lucy. I believe you have it in your pocket. 

Tom. How can you, Lucy ? 

MoNA. I wish with all my heart it were in your pocket, 
Mr. Tom. 

Tom. ril get it back for you, at all events. 

Lucy. Dear Tom, do explain. Don't you see that Mona 
is dying to know all you can tell us about it ? 

Tom. I wish,. Lucy, you had mentioned the loss of the 
handkerchief a little sooner. I saw Silly Ally sitting by the 
roadside making one of her baskets, about ten days ago, 
so I went and spoke a few words to her, as I always do 
when I see the poor thing. 

Mona. And did she know anything of it ? 

Lucy. Had she found it ? 

Tom. You shall fiear. I can't conceive what made me 
think of that green umbrella, but I said, "Ally, do you 
ever happen to come across an elderly chap with a green 
umbrella ? " So she thought a minute, and then she said, 
"Oh yes, Tom; I saw him one Sunday. I saw him fishing." 
I said, "What I fishing on a Sunday?" "Yes, Tom," 
said Ally, " fishing for pocket-handkerchiefs ; and he caught 
one — ^yes, Tom, lie caught one with his umbrella." 
Lucy. There now ! 
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MONA. How very strange ! 

Tom. Then I said, " Fished up a handkerchief. Ally ? 
I suppose he had dropped it." " No, he didn't," said she. 
"He caught it under a bank at the ruins, and he 
' Hallo I what's this?' and the other man he snatched it 
and put it in his pocket." " Well, then," said I, "the other 
man must have dropped It." " Perhaps he did," said Ally- 
Then I asked her whether she knew where the man witli 
the green umbrella lived, and she said at the Grand HoteL 
After that, I went off to my work, and thought no mo 
Silly Ally's story, until Lucy told me just now that you, MisS 
Moreton, had lost a handkerchief. I will go to the hotel aj 
once and get it back for you. \Going. LpCV detains him. 

Lucy. Dear Tom, stop a moment. We are not quite' 
sure. Don't be so impetuous. 

MoNA. Would it not he better to write a civil note? 

Tom. I don't know the fellow's name. Miss Moreton. I. 
can't address to " the green umbrella," 

Lucv. No, you can't. 

MONA. Ally did not, then, mention his name ? 

Tom. I asked her if she knew it, but she did not. 

MONA. I begin to think, Lucy, that we were foolish in 
running away from those men, for 1 do believe they were 
only pursuing us to restore that handkerchief. 

Tom. If they intended to do so, why did they not brills' 
it to the door and leave it ? 

Lucy. Yes, why didn't they? They must have see 
come into this house, Mona P 



MoNA. That is true ; they musl have seen us. 

Tom. So the best thing I can do is to tackle the " green 
umbrella," and I shall not be happy until I've done so. 

Lucv. Well, don't get cross, whatever you do. 

Tom. Never fear, sisler mine. When did you see me 
crass without good reason ? 

Lucy. All I'm afraid of, dear, is that the "green umbrella" 
may be nasty. 

Tom. In that case, my dear Lucy, of course the " green 
imbrella" will have to take the consequences. Good-bye 
for the present. [Exit Tom . 

MoNA. Shall we go as far as the garden gate with him ? 
[Exeuiil MoNA and LUCY. 



SCKlfE \l.— Outside of ike Grand Hotel, as in the p-st act. 

Bapps tjn front of ike entrance door). I wish I could get 
iold of Dick Smart. {Peeps in at the door.) Oh, hi I hi I 
;Come here, you little darkie. {Beckons to Ckang, who is 
•(•Hide and comes to the door.) What's your name, my little 
nan? 

Cha. Chang. 

Bapps. Oh, Chang, is it ? Well, wy name is Bapps. Can 
jou say Bapps ? 

Cha. Bapps. 

Bapps. That's very clever. Now, look ye here. Do you 
know Dick — head waiter— Dick Smart ? 
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Cha. Si, si 1 

Bapps. See, see ! sharp little chap — you see, do you ? 
right. Now, will you go and tell him — tetl Dick Smart- 
to come here (poiiils lo Ihe ground) — here ta me f Say Bil^j 
Bapps — thafs me {thufnping kis chest) — Bill Bapps want) 
him. Do you undErstaad i 

[Chang nods and rum in. Bill Bapps lealks 

and down. Presently Dick Smart 

l/ie doorsteps and joins him. 

Smart. That little yellow beast pulled my coat-tails 

said, " Bapps," so I guessed you were here, 

Bapps. You don't seem to love the Chinee ? 

Smart. Dirty little rascals, I hate the sight of thein 

both I They can't keep their fingers out of the sugar-basin } 

they steal everything they can lay their hands 

have to keep a sharp look-out, I can tell you. 

Bapps. Are you particular busy just now ? 

Smart. The swells are having their breakfasts in the 

long saloon — hard at it, and chattering like so many mag 

pies — but 1 dare say 1 can be spared for a bit, as there ar 

others attending on 'em. 

Bapps. I won't keep you long. 1 just wanted to knoi 
whether youll stand godfather to my baby. Old Brownlj 
goin' to be the other, and the christenin's to take place 
Sunday next. 

Smart. Well, 1 wouldn't be godfather to everybody^ 
child, mind you, but I will to yours, because we've been 
pals ever since last Michaelmas, when 1 accepted thi 



situation. I don't object, as some people do, to christenin's 
and weddin's, and I don't mind a funeral now and again. 

BaPps, Can't say as I like funerals ; but, anyway, we may 
coiint on your comin' ? 

Smart. I'll get away if I can, you may be sure. There's 
Iwn nr three more visitors expected ; but tell Mrs. Bapps 
I'll try to manage it somehow or another. 

Bapps. Thank ye. All goin' on pretty smooth here ? 

Smart. Middlin', The marquise has been ill. 

Bapps. That's the one with the queer name and the 
du'kies P 

Smart. That's her. Well, she caught what she calls the 
'"grip," which is, I take it, nothing more than a heavy cold. 
'My lady Paulina sent for her old quack. Dr. Muffin. 
Haraboo didn't like Muffin — wouldn't have him at no price ; 
swore he poisoned her, and sent him to the right-about. 
iThen our missis recommended Dr. Somers. Maraboo was 
uncommon pleased with Mm; thought him quite A i. 

Bapps. I'm glad of that. Somers is a right good fellow. 
I SkarI'. He brought her round in no time. But my lady 
Paulitia is as furious as a wild cat at Muffin bein' turned off, 
and says the Chinees have stolen her thimble and a box 
of peppermints that was in her work-bag. They had a real 
good squabble, she and the marquise, so now they two don't 
speak — turn their backs upon each other whenever they 
Meet. It's as good as a play to watch them. 1 think I'll 
' ive 10 go in now ; so ta-la. Bill. \Exit into the hotel. 

fi.\PP5. Good-bye, Dick. [£'«VDiLi, Bapps. 
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Tom. Can you tell me whether a gentleman is staying 
here who walks about with a green umbrella ? ' 

Waiter. Yes, sir. Gentleman with a. green umbrella, 
sir? Certainly, sir. That would be Sir Sampson Poker. 

Tom, Sir Sampson Poker, Are you sure that he is 

Waiter. Couldnt be no other, sir, 'cos there's nobody eltq 
in this here hotel, sir, as carries a green umbrella. Ti^ 
gentleman you mean, sir, is somewhere about fifty, ! 
inclined to be corpulent ; wears a broad- brimmed 
Just 3-linishin' of his breakfast, si 
son Poker. 

Tom, Then will you give my compliments — Mr. Fairlie^ 
compliments — to Sir Sampson Poker, and tell him that I »' ' 

L to speak with him on a matter of importance ? 

1 Waiter. Certainly, sir, 

I [Mxt'e inia the hotel. TOM -widks about tht gtvtmd 

I Enter Lady Paulina awrf Miss Matilda Fox. 

I Miss Mat. What a remarkably good-looking 

I man I 

■ Lai 

■ MiE 

■ Lai 
^ Ml£ 



Ladv Pau. Very distingui. I wonder who he can be? 
Miss Mat. Lord Belmore is expected soon, 
Ladv Pau. So is Count Val^ry. 

i Mat. I'm sure it's not the count. He was poitite) 
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3 me at ihe Sandown Races this summer, and he wasn't 
Snything like so tall or so hacdsoine. 

Lady Pau. Then i fancy it must be Lord Belmore. 

Miss Mat. His get-up is not exactly fashionable, is it? 

LvDV Pau. No ; but it suits bim. I must say, Mattie, 
that 1 admire a loose coat and a wide-awake. 

Hiss Matt, What a pretty moss-rose he has in his 
bntton-hole I 



TqM. Sir Sampson Poker, I believe.' 

Sir Sam. The same, at your service. 

\The Ladies retire, looking back once or twice at Tom. 

Tom. a short time ago, sir, you found a handkerchief ai 
the Holy mount ruins. 

Sir Sam. How do you know that, sir ? 

Tom. How I know it, Sir Sanipson, is of no consequence 
Whatever. You have that handkerchief in your possession. 
I come on the part of the lady to whom it belongs, lo request 
tlial you will restore it without delay. 

Sir Sam. Upon my word, 1 should he very happy to 
oblige you, Mr.— a — Mr. 

Tom. My name is Fairlie. 

Sir Sam. Mr. Fairlie. Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure ; but I don't know where it is — 'pon my soul, I don't, 
Tom. Vou don't know where it is ? But I tell you, s r, 
that 1 must have it. 
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\ k>ivv^ ^^'^^^ -^^^ I haven't got it, so how the Dickens c; 
M\^ U you ? 

^^tH^s'^^^^ who has it? 

*ro\ T^' Captain Bolton, a friend of mine, took it. 
. . * A ook it. Then perhaps you will be so good ; 

Si R^'s'^ ask him for it. 
^ /^4 K • ^* ^ haven't a notion where he is at this momer 
»u^4 °^sides, rm positive that I heard him say last nig] 
^^^!L' ^e had lost it 

^ OM. If he has lost it, he will have to find it. 

*^ Sam. This is a very disagreeable state of things. V 
f fi wish it may be found. I'd do anything in the wor 
to find it for the young lady ; I declare I would. Boltc 
went out riding directly after breakfast ; I don't kno 
when hell be back, but I'll tell him what you say when 1 
comes. 

A OM. Thank you, sir ; and be so kind as to tell yo' 
friend Captain Bolton, that if the handkerchief is not fort 
coming. 

^IR Sam. If the handkerchief is not forthcoming ? 

Tom. If the handkerchief is not forthcoming with 
^he next twenty-four hours, I shall know what to d 
{Raises his hat) I wish you good morning, Sir Samps< 
Poker. 

[Exit To 
^IR Sam. Bless me ! what an alarming youth ! I'm gl; 
he's gone. There was quite a savage gleam in his eye. 

[Exit into the hot 



Re-enter Lauy Paulima and Miss MATILDA Fox. 

Miss Mat. I don't think I told you that I had a letter 

s morning from my cousin MiHy, 

Ladv PAtl. Did she give you any news ? 

Miss Mat. Not much. But she strongly advises me not 
to cultivate Captain Bolton's acquaintance. 

Lady Pau. What an idiotic woman 1 And why not, pray ? 

Miss Mat, She says she knows for a fact that he was 
very unpopular in his regiment, and that the officers made 
It so hot for htm that he had to leave. 

Lady Pad. Stuff and nonsense I 1 don't believe a word 



Re-enter SiK SAMPSOM,/ra»i the hotel. 

Who were you talking to, Sir Sampson ? Mattie fancies 
(he must have met him in town. 

Sir Sam. He is a Mr. Fairlie. I never saw him before, 
but I think he lives somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

Ladv Pau. Then Mattie must have been mistaken, 1 sup- 
pose. Oh, Sir Sampson, we saw such a iove of a spider t 

Sir Sam. Where? where? 

Lady Pau. We'll show him to you, if you'll come this way. 

Sir Sam. I'll just go in and get my net. 

Miss Mat. I'll run and fetch it. Sir Sampson. I saw it in 
the haU. \She runs into the hotel. 

Ijvdv Pau. I don't think you witnessed the scene in this 
garden yesterday, Sir Sampson. You and Captain Bolton 



vani5lii;d when those horrid boys began to dance, didn't 

Sir Sam. Yes. You see, we had some letters to write. 
So you had a scene, Lady Paulina? 

Lady Pau. Oh, a most exciting one ! (MlSS MatiUiA 
rstums,) Here is Mattie with your net. Now, come along, 
Sir Sampson. You shall see the spider^such a fat one, 
speckled all over ; and I'll give you an account of what 
happened yesterday. \_Exsunt talking. 



Scene in. — Parlour at Tom FAiRLlE'S/nrm {fhree doors- 
one at each side, and one at tite back). Mrs. FAlBLiry 
occupied with needlework, speaking at intervals. 

Mrs. Fair. Now, 1 wonder . . . whether it would be anjT 
good telegraphing to the English Consul out there, ( 
the postmaster. , . . I've a great mind to do it, for I cas 
see . . . that poor Mona is worrying herself ... at i 
getting any news of her brother. . . . He may be gone ID 
New Zealand . . .who knows? or to China. . . . Few young 
men are happy long in one place, . . . It's a very odd ihin^ 
that handkerchief does not turn up, . . . It could not have 
gone astray In the wash . . . and Jenny is as honest a 

Enter Mona. 
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Mona. Lucy is just putting on her hat, Mrs. Fairlie. W< 
e going as far as the post-office together, as there mighi bi 
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a telegram, you know, or a letter from Reginald. We shall 
bring you back word how Old Brown is. 

Mrs. Fair. Do, my dear. He was not so well this morn- 
ing, so I should like to know. 

MoNA. I have a little secret, Mrs. Fairlie. {Sitting down 
heHde her,) I wonder whether you can guess what it is ? 

Mrs. Fair. (Jnitting down her work), I have not the 
least idea. Anything aboiit Tom ? 

MONA. No ; not about Tom, but about Lucy. 

Mrs. Fair. About Lucy ? I give it up. 

MoNA. Don't you think she likes Dr. Somers very much, 
and don't you think that he is very attentive to her ? 

Mrs. Fair. Is he? I hope with all my heart you may 
be right. 

Mona. Hush, dear Mrs. Fairlie ; here comes Lucy. 

Enter Lucy. 

I must go and put my things on. I won't keep you a 
moment, Lucy. {Whispers to Mrs. Fairlie) Youll keep 
my secret, won't you ? • {Exit, 

Lucy. Granny dear, do you know what I think ? 

{Examining Mrs. Fairlie's work, 

Mrs. Fair. What you think, Lucy ? No, I can't imagine. 

Lucy (/*» a low voice^ and coming close to Mrs. Fairlie). 
Well, I really do think that Tom has lost his heart. 

Mrs. Fair. What, Tom? Oh, my dear child, he would 
not be so foolish. 

Lucy. I'm sure it's true ; you'll see if it isn't. But you'll 
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keep it dark, won't you, granny ? Don't tell anybody for ihi 
world. {She Joins MONA, wko returns at this moment, ai 
they both leave the room.) We shan't be long. 

\Exeunt Mova and LucT, 

Mrs. Fair, {resuming her 'diork). What next, 1 wonderi 

Girls do take such ideas into their heads ! {Threading in 

needle.) I dare say they are both mistaken. 

Enter Jennv, showing in Dr. Somers. 

Jennv. Dr. Somers, ma'am. {^Exit JenMV 

Dr. Som. I brought these cuttings, Mrs. Fairlie, for Misi 

LuEy. She said there were no pink carnations in the gardei 

Mrs. Fair, {shaking hands with the Doctor). I'm son] 
to say she is gone out, doctor ; but she will be delighted W 
have them, I'm sure. She and Mona are gone to the post 
office. [Doctor sits d«v>* 

Dr. Som. Your grandson has been treating i 
shabbily, Mrs. Fairlie. 

Mrs. Fair. Oh, Dr. Somers, surely not ? 

Dr. Som. Yes, he has. I don't quite know how (o puoial 

Mrs. Fair. Why, what has he done? 
Dr. Som, He charged me eighty pounds for \t\% &ii 
year- old. 
Mrs. Fair. Was that too much, doctor? I hope not 
H. Som, No. There's the rub ; it was too little, 
worth a hundred. 
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Mrs. Fair. Well, I'm glad Tom's fault was on the right 
side. But how do you know the horse is worth more than 
]ie asked ? 

Dr. SOM. I've been attend in g^ a lady for influenza at the 
hotel, and a. Captain Bokon, who is a great judge of horses, 
line at the door and took a fancy to him ; said he was 
nearly thorough-bred, and offered tne a. hundred pounds for 
)n the spot. Nothing would induce me to part with 
liim, so I refused ; but 1 think Tom ought to let me pay him 
the real value of the animal. He ought not to take in an 
eld friend like me. I'm quite hurt about it, Mrs, Fairlie. 

[Loud knocking at the door. JENNY lets in David, 

■who runs to the Doctor in great hosts and out 

oj breath. 

Davy. Sir I sir 1 you're wanted, sir 1 There's been an 

accident You're wanted this minute, at Bill Bapps' house. 

One of them Chinee chaps at the hotel has been and hurt 

Wwnebody, and Bill Bapps says, " Come at once ! " 

Dr. SOM. {rising). Then I must go, Mrs. Fairhe. I'm 
»rry I didn't have it out with Tom, but I must see him 
another lime. Good-bye. Where's my hat, Davy ? 
Davy. Here 'tis, sir. 
Mrs. Fair. And here's your stick, doctor. 

[Exeunt Doctor and David. 

Mrs, Fair. Dear, dear I what can have happened? I 

feel quite upset, after what that boy said. (She , 

verk.) And he seemed in such a hurry, and in such a fright 

toOi Dear me 1 my fingers are trembling so that 1 can't 
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hold my needle. The more I think of it {she gets up and 
throws a shawl over her shoulders)^ the more nervous I 
feel. Where's my bonnet? {Takes a bonnet from a cup- 
board^ ni go to Bapps* house and find out. {Ties her 
bonnet on,) I hope to goodness nothing has happened to 
Lucy, or to Mona. [She hurries out. 



END or ACT IV. 




ACT V. 

Scene I. — Anteroom with sofa and chairs^ showing, through 
a large folding-door, a bedroom beyond. Lady Paulina 
is standing at an open door at the side of the anteroom: 
Miss Matilda, leaning back in an easy chair, is reading 
a novel. Both Ladies are in loose morning wrappers. 
Lady Paulina's hair is in curl-papers. 

Miss Mat. {looking up from her book). Well, aunty, is 
she gone yet ? 

Lady Pau. Not yet I hear her fussing about down- 
stairs. The luggage and the Chinese went off a few minutes 
ago. 

Miss Mat. What a good riddance of rubbish ! {Yawns,) 
There was such a noise in the house this morning that I 
could not have my sleep out. ^I feel as if I should like to go 
to bed again. Frizby told me last night that one of those 
little brutes had attacked the silly girl with a knife. Is 
it true ? 

Lady Pau. (shutting the door). She's off at last ! {Runs 

F 
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to the- ■winilow.) There she goes I {Rumble of depariiug 
wheels.) Now I can breathe again ! 

[Throwing herself on a couch, ■wilh a sigh of relief.- 

Miss Mat. {throivs her book on the table). What awful 
trash people write nowadays I [Yaivas^ Do tell me what 
really happened, before Frizby comes to curl my fringe. 

Lady Pau. I heard the whole story from Sir Sampson 
la.st night, after you went to bed with a headache. Is it 
better this morning? 

Miss Mat. Quite gone, thanks. 

Lady Pau. Why liiill you eat Genoese cake? / : 

Miss Mat. Please tell me what Sir Sampson said. 

Lady Pau. He was tremendousiy excited. He'd been' 
down to the village and seen the doctor, and heard all about 
it. It seems that after that little demon stole the handker- 
chief out of Bolton's pocket — for that's where it was 
woman who had seen him do it forced him to give lh» 
handkerchief up. 

Miss Mat. Yes, I know all that. 

Lady Pau. The Marabout was furious with him, 
ordered one of her men to give him a good flogging. 

Miss Mat. That's about the only praiseworthy deed shi^l 
done since she came. 

Ladv Pau. Yes ; but not satisfied with that, she ci 
his pigtail, the loss of which, Sir Sampson tells mc, is 
sidered a terrible disgrace in China. 

Miss Mat. I never knew that. 
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IadV Pau. He says it is the greatest indignity that can 
be conferred upon a person in ttiat countrj'. 

Miss Mat. And then, I suppose, the brute revenged him- 
self on the woman who exposed him? 

Lady Pau. Exactly. She was walking down that long 

Miss Mat. The cross-cut to the village — I know. 
Lady Pau, He rushed out from under a hedge, where he 
Aad been hiding, and stabbed her with a Utile dagger that 
lie must have taken from the Marabout's dressing tabki 
She wears it in her belt sometimes. 

Miss Mat. The little monster I I hope he did not hurt 
the poor thing seriously. 

Lady Pau. The baker, who was a long way behind, saw 
'the thing happen, and ran as hard as he could to the spot. 
The boy Chiko had disappeared, and the woman Silly Ally 
» lying on the ground in a dead faint, her guitar all 
"fcroken to pieces. 

Miss Mat. Poor Silly Ally ! 

Lady Pau. The baker carried her to his house, and sent 
for the doctor, who said the wound was slight and not 
dangerous, so he thought she would soon recover. I regret 
that Dr. Muffin was not called in, as I have no opinion of 
Somers. 
Miss Mat. What did the marquise say to nil this ? 
Lady Pau. She said little or nothing, but the first thing 
she did was to prepare for departure. She sent for Sir 
Sampson, and gave him icn pounds to be handed over to 
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the doctor for the benefit of the wounded woman, and told' 
him she should send the culprit back to his own country aft 
soon as possible. 

Miss Mat. The best place for him. And is that all f 

Lady Pau. That is all I know at present, and quite 
enough too. I wonder why she was in such a hurry ti 
off? If she had any proper feeling she would have remained 
until the poor woman had recovered, or a.t all events 
she was better. 

Miss Mat. Let's be thankful, aunty, that she didnt 
display any proper feeling. 

Lady Pau. There's one thing, Mattie, that puzzles n« 
very much. 

Miss M.4T. About Chiko or the Marabout ? 

Lady Pau. Neither one nor the other, I was sitting ia 
the garden yesterday after sunset, under a tree, and Mii 
Sampson and Captain Bolton passed by on the other s 
of it, so they did not see me. I heard Sir Sampson say, 
" Don't do it — don't do it. I wish I could persuade yoa M 
give it up ; you don't know what harm may come of it.^ 
Then I heard Doltou laugh, and then they went fuxthef 
off, and 1 could not hear anything more. Now, what did 
Sir Sampson want him to give up? That's what punles 

Miss Mat. I'm afraid, aunty, that I'm not enough of ft 
sphinx to answer that. And there's Frizby in the 

1 heating the irons. Come, aunty, come and get ready 
for breakfast. \Extunt into the bedroom beyond. 
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Scene II. — The Holy mount ruins. 

Enter Mona and Lucy, followed by Sam, who carries a 
portfolio and drawing materials, 

Lucy {mounting on a ruined wall and looking into the 
distance), I don't see anything of Tom yet. {She scrambles 
down,) He said he thought he would get here as soon as 
we did, but there isn't a sign of him. 

Mona. I do hope he will bring a good report of poor 
Ally. She was not much hurt, you say ? 

Lucy. When granny came home last night she said she 
was very little hurt, but that Dr. Somers thought she might 
be some time recovering from the shock. She bruised her 
head, too, rather badly when she fell. Will you have your 
drawing-block now? Here, Sam, bring Miss Moreton's 
things. (Sam brings Miss Moreton's books^ etc.) Where 
would you like to sit ? 

Mona {looking round). On this bank, I think, where we 
sat that memorable Sunday. Yes, this will do. You can 
sit beside me, Lucy, and look at my masterly strokes. This 
is how I begin. 

Lucy. I see. {Pause,) Sam, you can walk a little way 
down the hill and look out for your master. As soon as he 
is in sight, come and let me know. 

Sam. All right, miss. [Exit Sam. 



MoNA {continuing her sketch •while LUCY watches her). 
How wonderfully slill it is, and not too bright I Just the 
sort of day for drawing out of doors. 

Lucy. My great ambition is to make a successflal portrait 
of a Jersey cow. 

MONA. You will have to work very hard before you can 
accomplish that, but I should not be surprised if in time you 
were to become a second Rosa Bonheur. That sketch of 
Jupiter was really well done. 

Lucy. How nice it is to be encouraged I I shall make 
an attempt Co-morrow. I'll sit on a milking-stool in 
field and do Daisy, if she'll only stand still. 

MONA. I'm just thinking about what I shall put in 
foreground. 

Lucy. A cow would not look bad. 

MONA. But there is not a cow to be seen anywhere, an(I,i 
besides, 1 am not a very good hand at cows. Tom is a lonf 
while coming, isn't he? 

LUCV. How would a monk do in the foreground.' 

MONA. A monk? Yes, I think I could manage a monk,. 
He would be more suitable, and much easier to draw than s 
cow. I'm not sure that two monks would not look bette; 

Lucy. Talking about monks makes me think of gliostl 
Do you know, Mona, that granny knew a clergyman on 
at a place called Macclesfield, in Cheshire ? His name « 
Burnet, and he was a very learned, good man. 

Mona. And did he see a ghost? 



Lucy. He felt convinced that he did,* It was towards 
evening. He had been lecturing to a large audience ; he 
was feeling very tired after it, and walking slowly home, 

when he saw 

\Thefignreofa Haaii. with a catvl over bis face rises 

from anioKg the ruins. Lucy gives a piercing 

shriek and hides her face. Mona starts up, 

dropping her block and pencils, and supports 

Lucy, who is terrified. Almost at the same 

moment a shot is fired by Tom, who rushes in, 

followed by Sam. The Monk falls with a groan. 

Mona. Oh, Tom I Tom I What have you done ? 

Tom i^oes to Lucy and takes her in his arms). Look up, 

Lucy ! It's nothing, dear, nothing. Cheer up ; there's 

nothing to be afraid of. 

\He and MONA place LuCY on the hank, Mona 
supporting her. 

■ Mr. Burnet's vision look place in the year 1B41. He saw an old 
woman walkinE before him in one of the sireets of Maedeslieid. He 
mu roach struck bj her miserable appearance, and, wondering whetliec 
die could be one of his own parishioners, be quieliened his pace, over- 
Wok her, andatlcmpted to Slop her by placing his hand on her shoulder: 
bin, to his aniaiemenl, nothing encounlered his touch. The woman 
stin walked on. He fallowed, passed her swiftly, and turned. He tlien 
distinctly saw her fealures— waited urlil she came up, inlending once 
more 10 speak to her — but again he felt nothing i — she seemed 10 posi 
tlncvieh him, and whea he looked round, he beheld her siill walking on 
IB ftont. He watched her uniil she was oul of siglit, and then, panio- 
■iruek, he hastened home. This is as near aa 1 can remember ihe 
nccoont Mr. Burnet gave of this curious occurrence, which al the litne 
sained a considerable sensation at Macclesfield. 
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MONA, She's only a Utile faint ; she'll revive directly. See, 
her colour is coming back. Go — please, go and look after 
that wretched man. Oh, Tom, you haven't killed Iiim, 

To.M. 1 should not much care if 1 had. The scouodrelt 
to play such a cowardly trick on you and Lucy I I thank 
my stars that I happened to have a gun in my hand ; but it 
was only loaded with shot. 

MONA. Then you don't think you have done him a 
grievous bodily harm ? (Lucy begim to revive.) Are y 
better now, Lucy ? 

Lucy. Yes— much better. What was it, Mona ? 

MONA. Only a horrid man who was trying lo frighten i 

Lucv. A man ? 

Mona. Yes, a man, dressed up like a monk? 

Lucv. Dressed up— like a monk ! Was that what ! sa< 

Mona. That was all. How you tremble I 

Lucy. And what's become of him ? 

Tom {who kas been looking at the prostrate Monk, retumt 
to Lucy). When I heard you scream, Lucy, and sai 
fellow who had frightened you, 1 took a pop at him, an(l 
there he lies ; but there was no bullet in my gun, so he"! 
only stunned a bit. Here, Sam I {Takes a^ask out ef his 
pocket.) Just you poursome of this down his throat, and when 
comes to, give him a help home. Hell be able to walk 
by-and-by. (Sam goes and does ■what he is told.) I have 
the man's face before. Miss Moreton, but t, 
beiieve him to be Sir Sampson Poker's friend, Captala, 
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^^Iton. Now, Lucy, take my arm, dear, and we'll walk 
S^ntly home. Are you pretty right now ? 
Lucy. Yes, thank you, Tom. It will do me good to walk. 

\She rises, 
MoNA. What news of poor Ally ? 

Tom. Not much better, I am afraid. When I called at 
the baker's, Dr. Somers was there, and told me to go in and 
See her for a few minutes, as she was anxious to speak to 
me. So I went She gave me this for you, Miss Moreton. 

\Givin^ MONA a small paper parcel. 
'M.Olil A {unfolding il). My lost handkerchief! How strange 
that it should have been in her possession ! 

Lucy. I'm so glad you have it back again. How on 
earth did she come by it ? 

Tom. That fellow is beginning to move. Don't you think 
we should be more comfortable out of this } 111 tell you 
how Ally got the handkerchief as we go along. Are you 
ready, Lucy? 
Lucy. Yes, quite ready. 

[Exeunt TOM, Mona, and LucY. Captain Bolton 
raises himself slowly, and throws back his cowL 
Sam. Do ye feel bad still, sir ? Will ye take a drop more 
of this ? [Offering ToyCs flask. 

Cap. Bolt. No. 

Sam. Can I do anything for you, sir ? 
Cap. Bolt. Where does the doctor live ? 
Sam. Dr. Somers, sir? 'Bout a mile from this, on the 
road to Friarstown. 



Cap. Bolt. What's the house like ? 

Sam. Small white house, sir, called The Rosary. 
I run an' fetch Dr. Somers ? 

Cap. Bolt. No. 

Sam. if you're not fit to walk, sir, I can carry you a 
back as far as The Rosary, or anywheres else as you'd like 
to go to. 

Cap, Bolt. No ; I can walk. 

Sail is them pickles o' shot a-stingin' of you, sir ? 

Cap. Bolt. Hold your tongue, you confounded blockhead! 
lExii Captain Box.ton. 

Sam {looking after him). Never so much as a '* 
" ihank ye " I Well, if ever I see such manners ! He's 
ungrateful beggar, an' no mistake. 

[Exit Sam, running in the same direction as that 
taken by Tom, Mona, and Lucv. 



Scene III.— Outside of Tola's farmhouse, and pari of tk* 
garden. A rustic bench at one side of the porch leading 
into the house. Lucy coming from the back of tkt. 
garden "with a basket of cuttings and a trowel; JEMNT 
follows, wheeling a barrow containing mould and som,' 
flower-pots, which latter LUCV places on the bench, am 
proceeds to fill with mould. 

Lucv. That will do, thank you, Jenny. 

[Begins to set cuttings in the poti 



Jenny. Don't you want the watering-pot, miss ? 

Lucv. I shall want it by-and-by, but you had better go 
now and help Sam to milk the cows. 

[Exit Jenny. MoNA comes from the liouse and joins 
Lucv. 

MONA. How busy you are, Lucy 1 

Lucv. Yes, I've been setting these cuttings. Dr. Soniers 
was so kind as to bring them for me, 

MoNA, Can I help youf 

Lucy, It would not be worth while soiling your fingers, as 
there are not many more to plant. They are those lovely 
large pink carnations — you have seen them, passing by his 
garden, you know. I hope they will strike. 

Enter Mrs, Fairlie ivitk a telegram, and TOM, 

Mrs. Fair. I telegraphed last night, my dear Mona, to 

the postmaster at Melbourne, and have just received his 

reply. I'm sorry to say he cannot tell where your brother is. 

[Gives telegram to Mona. 

Mona. How kind of you, dear Mrs. Fairlie I {Reads.) 
"Reginald Moreton left Melbourne last July. Not known 
where he went. Has not been heard of since." How 
strange that he should not have written I His last letter 
was dated May 20th, [Tom helps Lucv inith her atttings. 

Tom. And no news of any kind since then ? 

Mona. None whatever; and now we are at the end of 
August. To-day is the 21st. 

Tom. Not a word about leaving in his last letter? 






MoNA. No, Unfortunately the letter must have been left 
at Quentin, for I cannot find it ; but I remember that he said 
his sheep were not doing as well as he expected, and that 
he had a great mind to try something else. Then he c 
plained of not having met with any congenial spirits in 
Australia, and that the only being he took any real interest 
in there was a boy, an Irish emigrant boy, whom he had taken 
into his service, and who had become very much attached 
to him. He called him Paddy. 

Tom. Paddy what ? 

MoNA. He gave no other name. 

Mrs. Fair. It would-be useless, then, to telegraph to 

Lucy. Quite. I'm sure, granny dear, there must be 
dozens and dozens of Paddys out there. Can you remembef 
anything more in the letter, Mona? 

[Tom and Lucy lim^e fittishtd planting the cuttings, 
and put the fiov)er-p0is on the ground. 
Mona {thinking). He wrote about some people whose 
names I forget — strangers, I think — who were about lo make 
an expedition to explore the interior of the country. He did 
not express any intention of joining them. Do you think 
he could have done so ? 

Tom. I should not wonder if he had. 

Qenny brings a small ■watsritig-pot and Uaves it for 
Lucy. 
Lucy {watering her cuttings). And that would of course 
account for your not receiving any more letters. I suppose 



lie wouldn't be likely to find any post-offices in the bush ? 
How chilly it is this evening ! 

Mrs. Fair. There is a little east in the wind. 

Tom. Shall I get you a shawl, grandmother? 

Mrs. Fair. No, thank you. I'm going in. I'ni sadly dis- 
appointed at not having a more satisfactory answer. 

MoNA. Still, we have gained a little information. We 
know that Reginald has left Melbourne. Thank you so 
much for telegraphing, Mrs. Fairlie. 

\_Exit Mrs. Fairlie into the house. 

Tom. If you like, Miss Moreton, I'll go to Australia and 
look for your brother. 

Lucy. Oh, Tom ! 

MoNA. You must not dream of it. 

Tom. I'm sure it would be the very best thing to bs 
done ; and, what's more, I believe I ought to go. 

MoNA. I will not hear of it. Indeed, you must not do so. 
Yyu must not leave Mrs. Fairlie and Lucy, Pray — pray 
ibink no more of it, dear Mr. Tom I 

Tom. 1 can't help thinking of it, Miss Moreton. 

Lucv. But, Tom, if you were to go away, who would 
manage the farm ? 

Tom. I dare say I could arrange all about that. 

Lucy. And then the voyage^isn't it a fearful expense? 

Tom. My dear child, there has been such a demand for 
our Jersey buiier, that there won't be much difficulty about 
passage-money ; besides, that fidgety Somers insisted on 
oveqjaying me for the horse he bought. But, Lucy dear, 



if it were necessary, I could easily work my passage out 
don't put any obstacles in my way, tiiat's a good girl. 
have a talk with dear old granny on the subject. If she 
particularly objects to my going, why, then I'll give il 
but not unless. 

MONA. How good and kind you are I (Holds out her 
hand to Tom, who presses il, and gees into the house.) 
never saw any one like your brother, Lucy ! 

Lucy. Nor I. 

MONA {iveeping). So unselfish— so noble 1 

Lucv {Tveeping). Yes, dear, he is ; and he would lay down 
his life for you — ^I know he would. But, oh, I hope — I hope 
granny won't let him go ! 

MONA. I hope she won't. It would not be right to let 
him go. 

Lucv. Perhaps {brightening vp) you may have a letter 
from your brother by the next mail. 

MONA. Oh, what a blessing that would be I 

Lucy. And if only you do, it will be all right, you know. 

Enter Dr. SOMERS^wn the garden. 

Dr. SoM. Miss Moreton— Miss Lucy — how are you? Is 
anything the matter? Is Mrs. Fairlie well? 

Lucy. Quite well, thank you, Dr. Somers. She has just 
gone in, and so has Tom. [Drying her eyes. 

Dr. Som, I want to see them both. Has anything dis- 
tressed you, Miss Lucy? You both look so unhappy. 
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Lucy. Oh no, there is nothing the matter ; we were only 
a. little vexed because Tom talked of going to Australia. 

Dr. Som. To Australia } 

MONA. Yes, to look for my brother Reginald. But you 
vrill help us ; you will persuade him to give up the idea ? 

Dr. Som. I will try, Miss Moreton. But when Tom takes 
a thing into his head 

Lucy. Will you come in 1 [Exeunt into the house. 



END OF ACT V. 




ACT VI. 

Scene I. — In the neighbourhood of Holytnount Village 
church in the distance, A christening party with a baby 
cross the stage^ followed by various people returning 
from church. 

Enter Bill Bapps and Dick Smart. 

Smart. YouVe had an uncommon fine day for the 
christening, Bapps I And how is that poor girl ? 

Bapps. She don't seem to be a-gettin' on as well as she 
ought ; the doctor is not comfortable about her. He says 
there's symptoms as he don't like. 

Smart. It was awfully kind of you and Mrs. Bapps to 
take her in. 

Bapps. Well, you see, she's always been a favourite in our 
family, 'cos she's so fond o' children, and my little 'uns always 
took to her. She's as harmless and as innocent as a child 
herself ! Others has been good to her as well as us, Dick. 
There's Mrs. Fairlie — she's always a-sending of chickens an' 
milk an' fruit ; and there's Sir Sampson Poker — he has the 
name of bein' a close-fisted sort of a gentleman, but if he 
didn't send all the way to his place in Devonshire for grapes 



of his hothouse, and brought 'em hisself for Al!)' this 

Qin' I Everybody likes poor Silly Ally. 
Smart, It was a beastly shame of that Maraboo, bringing 

nasty savages among decent people. That Chiko ought 
be hanged. After what you've told me, Bapps, about Sir 
impson, I shall make it my business to see that he's 
iperly attended to in future. 

Bapps. I'm sure he deserves it. He's queer, but he's 
id-hearted. Did you hear, Dick, that Dr, Somers is a-goin' 
he married to Miss Lucy Fairlie ? 

Smart. No, Bapps, I didn't. I don't know that I ever 
iw Miss Lucy Fairlie. I haven't been settled here long 
lough to know all the folks about. But Dr. Somers — I've 
in him often enough at out hoteL He was a-physickin' of 
iptain Bolton last week. 

Bapps. Was he now ? Why, Captain BoHon— he looked 
strong man enough — what ailed him? 
Smart. Hang me if I know I I pumped his valet, but the 
' is a German, and as close as wax. There could not 
been much the matter, 'cos he left this mornin' for 
I noticed a bit o' stickin'-plaster on his nose, and 
lOthet on his chin, so I suppose he must have met with 
tne accident or another. [Exeunt talking. 

Enter Lady Paulina Fox, Miss Matilda, and Sir 

Sampson Poker. 
Lady Pau. Didn't you find the church oppressively close, 
Sampson? Ah 1 1 declare 1 feel quite exhausted. 

[Siis do-wn on the stump of a tree. 



Sir Sam. Very. Very hot indeed, Lady Paulina, foi 
September. And what a row that precious infant kicked up' 

Miss Mat, Yes, didn't it ? I consider it very unkind tc 
imab such a handful of water on a poor little thing's face. 

Sir Sam. So do I, Hiss Mattie. We shouldn't like ii 
•Wsclvcs, you know. If 1 were the Rev, Burnaby, I shoule 
idministcr a mild whifT or two of chloroform to the babj 
before the ceremony. It would be a real kindness. 

Lady Pau. I5 there any news. Sir Sampson ? By th< 
bye, what has been the matter with Captain Bolton? I mel 
hia German servant on the stairs yesterday, but could noi 
J« anything out of him. I know the man can speak Englist 
when he likes, but to every question 1 asked he answered 

Vice nitch." Now, what maybe the meaning of "Vio 
nitch " ? 

Miss Mat. I'm sure you are not pronouncing it properly 
Kuniy. 

Ladv Pau. Perhaps not, but that's what it sounded like. 
■ Sir Sam. I'm not much of a German scholar, but 1 belies 
"weiss nicht" means "don't know." 

Lady Pau. I've no doubt you're right. Mattie, you ough 
to learn German. Even a s-matterlng would be useful. Bu 
about Captain Bolton : do you know, I can't understand hi 
behaviour. He has not appeared for three days, and noi 
I hear he's gone, without saying good-bye to anybody. 

Sir Sam. He's a very funny fellow, Bolton— very. Can' 

make him out quite. I believe he hurt his face somehow 

»Fell down on the rocks and bumped his nose ; so 1 dare sa 




he did not like lo be seen by you ladies. I don't think I've 
heard any news. Lady Paulina. Oh yes, I did. You re- 
member Mr. Fairlie ? 

Lady Pau. Perfectly, A very good-looking young man 
you were talking lo at the hotel door. He lives, 1 hear, at 
a farm in this neighbourhood, and has a pretty sister. 

Sir Sam. I'm (old that he is going to Australia, Lady 
Paulina, and his pretty sister is going to many Dr. Somers. 

Lady Pau. Dear me I you don't say so ! 

Sir Sam. That Dr. Somers is out and out the nicest 
doctor I ever met. If ever there's anything wrong with me 
I shall certainly send for him. 

Lady Pau. I assure you. Sir Sampson, he is not lo be 
compared to Dr. Muffin. 

Sir Sam. Is not that his servant-boy yonder? 

Miss Mat. He seems to be in a very great hurry. 

Enter David, 'wilh a note in his hand, ivalkiug quickly. 
Sis Sam. Here, boy, here ! I say, are you going a mes- 

David. Yes, sir. Takin" a note from Dr. Somers to Mrs. 
'iairlie. 
Sir Sam. Perhaps you can tell me how that poor girl is 
^getting on at the baker's. 

DAV. (sadly). She died half an hour ago, s" 
Sir Sam. Dead.' I'm shocked lo hear ii 
LadV Pau. Poor unfortunate woman ! 
Miss MA'1'. How very, very sad I 
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Dav. Yes, sir ; she died rather sudden. Dr. Somere, s 
he thinks — I dumio whether I'tn right in tellin' 

Lady Pau. Don't be afraid. 

Sir Sam. Von are quite safe with us. 

Miss Mat, What— what does he think? 

Dav. Well, sir, the doctor, he thinks as how — the daggO' 
was poisoned 1 [S^'t DaVIB. 

SiK Sam. {much shocked). Good heavens 1 

Miss Mat. Poisoned? I never heard of anything so 
dreadful I 

Lady Pau. Oh! oh! It's too shocking, too horrible! Oh, 
and it accounts — it accounts for that Marabout being in sucj 
a prodigious hurry Co go. The wretch ! She knew il 
knew it I Mattie, I'm terribly upset 

Miss Mat. Yes, so am I. 

Lady Pau. Have you a vinaigrette in your pocket ? 

Miss Mat. Here it is, aunt. Mind, it's rather strong. 

Lady Pau, Ohl ah I oh, dear rae! dear mel I dtml 
know how I shall get home. Will you give me your a. 
Sir Sampson ? 

ii\KS\K. {offering his arm). Lean on me. Lady Paulina-] 
lean on me. This is very startling. A very terrible e 
Miss Matilda. \_Exeunt talking and ■walking slovi^ 
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Scene II. — In the bush in Australia, Wild scenery. Early 
morning. Reginald Moreton lying asleep under a 
tree, a pickaxe and spade [beside him. The singing of 
various birds is heard. After a short time a distant 
shot is fired, which disturbs Reginald, who presently 
wakes up^ takes a pistol from his belt, cocks it^ and 
listens^ 

Reg. I thought I heard a shot. (Looks about) It must 
have been Paddy, for he isn't here, and his gun is gone too. 
{Uncocks his pistol and puts it back in his belt) Heigh-ho ! 
I wonder how father and Mona are getting on at Quentin ? 
Pretty Httle Mona! She must be about grown up now. 
I shall go back to Melbourne in a day or two, if it's only to 
see if there are any letters from the dear old home, and I'm 
doing no good in the bush. 

Enter Paddy with a gun and d bird. 

Why, Paddy, you woke before me this morning, and youVe 
had some sport, I see. What have you shot ? 

Paddy. Divil a bit o' me knows, yer honour! It's not 
a duck, anyways, nor yit a saygull. 

Reg. No, 'tisn't any kind of sea-bird, Paddy ; it's more like 
a grey hen. 

Paddy, I niver seen a hen like this'n afore ; but maybe 
she won't be bad roasted {Hangs the bird on a branchy 
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gathers some sticks, lights a fire, on which he puis 
kettle.) Will yer honour be for takin' a cup o' lay now 
Reg. Yes, I'm quite ready for breakfast. {Pulls a a 
bag from behind the tree, and lakes out a/ ii seme biscuits and 
other eatables.) I suppose you are pretty well tired of thii 
life, Paddy ? 

IPaddv {blowing Ike fire). Lord bless yer honour, I'm con- 
tint so long as 1 have mee health. I'm conlint to stop as long' 
as yer honour stops. But mebbee you're tirin' of it yerscif? 
Reg. It's rather slow work, dig, dig, digging aU day, 
I could only find something worth having, I should n 

Paddy. Drat that kittle ! she's the laziest ould huTzy ivoi 
I see. [Blows Ihtfir*. 

Reg. Isn't it boiling yet ? Yes, 'tis ; it's boiling over. 
Pabdy {to the kettle). Aisy, aisy now, can't ye? flood 
the whole place, an'putlin' the fire out. {Takes offtkeketth 
and makes tea.) Sure an' the diggin's hard work for yei 
honour, as isn't used with a pick or a spade. 

Reg. 'Tis, Paddy ; but not near as hard as 'twas w 
I first began ; and, after all, 1 believe I like it better t 
L sheep farming. 

1 Paddy. Och ay, so do I, yer honour. An' if we pe( 

I sevare, there's no knowin' what lumps o' gould we mtghtD' 

B be afther hokin' up. 

■ [Alakes a fiaunikin/ul of lea for Reginald, ■ 

H begins his breakfast. PADDY iakis his am 

H^ other side of the Iree. 



Reg. It's a fine morning, Paddy. 

Paddv. a darlin' momin', yer honour. 

Reg. We shall have a warmer day, I think, than we had 
yesterday. 

Paddy. Ay, it'il be gettin' hotter an' hotter from this out 
ip to Chrisamus. 

Reg. We've been breakfasting under this tree for twelve 
days now, haven't we? 

Paddy {patting down his mug and biscuit, and taking 
sotni pebbles, which he looks at, from his pocket). Monday, . 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday O' Wednesday your 

honour fell out with thim chaps as you started with, wasn't 
it? 

Reg. Wednesday ? I'm not quite sure. 

Paddy. 'Twas Wednesday sure enough. They wus a 
quare lot o' playboys, they furriners 1 Friday, Saturday — an 
his is Saturday. We've been here thirteen days, yer honour. 

Reg, How do you manage to keep account of the days, 
Paddy? 

Paddy. Och, well, ye see, I carry mee days in mee 

Reg. Have you an almanack ? I thought you couldn't 
read, Paddy. 

Paddy. No more I can, yer honour. I put a wee stone in 
nee pocket ivery niornin', first thing. {Gets up and goes 
round to Reginald, showing him pebbles in each hand.) 
This here milky-blue one's Monday, and this tay-coloured 
one's Tuesday, and the yaller one's Wednesday, and this here 
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ir- 
green one's Thursday, and the black one's Friday, and 
white one's Saturday, and the fiery-red one's Sunday. 
Reg. And what's that other jagged one ? 
Paddy. That there spotted one manes a wake ; an' ( 
ye see, whin the wake's out, I put all the day-stones into 
ither pocket and begin again. 
Reg. You have a very good head on your shoulders, Pa 
Paddy. Bi' the hole i' mee coat, thin, it's proud I ai 
hear ye say so, for nobody niver put nothin' into't. 1 

Reg. You mean nobody ever taught you anything? , 
Paddy. Divil a bit, did they, bad luck to 'em 1 
Reg. Did you never go to school, then, when you i 
younger ? 
Paddy. Is it me ? Niver, yer honour. There was the 
an' the 'praties to mind, 1 niver had no time to go,! 
nobody niver troubled theirsel's for to come an' tache lai 
Reg. Let's have a look at your pebbles again, Paddy. ' 
Paddy. With the greatest o' pleasure. {Diving into\ 
pockets, and bringing out some in each hand.) That's wj 
left o' last wake's days, yer honour, an' here, in this tiai ' 
this wake's days, 

Reg. I see. And this is the one that shows the w< 
over, what you call the week-stone? What a weight it 
Much heavier than the others. Where did you pick upj 
. one, Paddy ? 

Paddy. 'Longside o' the strame beyont the hil! yoiK 
here's more on 'em there. Ill have to get a few mor^ 
e wakes that's comln', if yer honour stops 





Reg, I don't much think 1 shall, Paddy. And when did 
you first think of this wonderful plan of counting the days ? 

Paddy. Does yer honour think it wunnerful ? Well, it just 
come into tnee mind' the first night as ye slep' unner this 
here tree ; an' that was o' Monday — Monday week. An' it 

5 Monday afore that we left BaJlarat. 1 mind yer honour 
lookin' at your pocket-book and sayin' 'twas Monday, but, 
for the life o' me, I can't remimber what day o' the month 

Reg. I don't suppose I shall ever get my pocket-book 
again. I missed it on the Tuesday, you know, and I felt 
ure that either the Greek rnerchant or the Dutchman 
had stolen it, that I made up my mind to part company 
with them. 

Paddy. Whichever on 'em took it mebee had a notion 
there was banknotes inside. 

Keg. They must have been finely disappointed then, when 
I they found nothing but an almanac and some old memo- 
ifandums. Well, it's about time for us to begin work. Put 
-^way the things, Paddy, and bring your tools. 

Paddy {taking down tkt bird). Ill take this too, as we 
can't be sure o' comin back here the night. 

Reg. Ay, do. Take all you can. {Takes his gun, etc. 

Paddy {who has put conking apparatus, bird, and eatables 

L into a Song can-vas bag, which he slings across his shoulder, 

\takes up his gun, spade, and pickaxe). And which way does 

■ yer honour think o' goin' the day? 

Reg. We'll try the side of the stream, where you found 
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that heavy httle stone. If we don't have any luck to-day, 
Paddy, I think I'll tuni bact to-morrow. 

Paddy. But now the sheep farm's sowld, what'U yer honour 
be afther doin' at Melbourne ? 

Reg. Take my money out of the bank, go to New Zealand, 
and start afresh there. Will you come with me, Paddy P 

PaddV. 'Deed will If So long as yer honour don't turn mC' 
off, I'd be sorry to lave ye. 

Reg. Then 1 think we'd better go back to Melbourne, 
and our provisions must be running short, 

Paddy. We'll be shootin' anither o' thim kangaroos be- 
like; there's plenty to last for ten days, anyways, 

[Exeunt Reginald and Paddy, 



Scene III. — Room at the Grand Hotel. Lady Paitlina 
an a couch, occupied ■aiiih crocket-imerk. Miss Matilda 
at a table, turiting letters. 

Lady Pau. Rain 1 rain I rain ! {Rises, looks out of tkt^ 
■window, and returns to her seat.) Not a chance of getting' 
out. I do think a wet day in the country— bother thisi 
cotton, it's got into a tangle!— I do think a wet day in 
the country, Mattie, is the greatest bore, and so depress 
and so (tugs at her cotton, and breaks it) irritating I 

Miss Mat, Not half so trying as a London fog. I ratheTi 
enjoy an occasional rainy day. 

Lady Pau. You generally do disagree with me, Mattii 
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Miss Mat. A wet day gives me such a good opporiuniiy 
of answering letters, don't you see, aunty ? When it's fine, 

; are out the whole blessed day ; so that I can't find time 

do all I ought to do. 

Ladv Pau. When does anybody ever find time to do all 
ihey ought to do? We au^hl Xo take exercise, if we want 
to keep in good health. 

Miss Mat. Shall I give you a valse round the room, 
aunty, or a polka ? I dare say it would do us both good. 

Lady Pau. How can you propose anything so childish? 
(Miss Matilda ^o« an vjrii/n^.) I hate rain ! Do come 
here and make a weaver's knot for me, Mattie ; 1 can't 
manage it myself. (Miss Matilba rises and does as she 
ii desired^ Yes, I hate rain. It invariably gives me the 
~ blues," and I know that's because I can't have my usual 
walk, and because you sit writing for hours without uttering 
a word. {ViKS yi.AT\\.OA returtis to the ■writing-table.) Who 
are you writing to now, Mattie? 

Miss Mat. To my cousin Mtlly. 

Lady Pau. What in the world can you find to write 
about? Not a single thing has happened, that I know of, 
that horrid little Chiko killed the girl they called 
Silly Ally. What can you be writing about to your cousin? 

Miss Mat. 1 have some very important news to tell her. 

l^ABV Pau. (.ioaii/i^ up surprised). Important news? Are 
you joking ? 

Miss Mat. 1 have some very important news lo tell her. 
I never was more serious. 



1 




you have not told \ 
afraid that— that my J 



s asked a question tliil'l 



s this morning, to 1 



Mat, My dear aunt, I was s 
news would not give you any pleasure. 

Lady Pau. If it's bad news, pray let me hear it at once,| 
I can't bear being kept in suspense. 

Miss Mat. The fact is, that I wa 
morning. 
Lady Pau. A question? 
Miss Mat. A request was made to r 
which I replied in the affirmative. 

Lady Pau. What? Oh, Mattie, Mattie {bursts inla 
tears), you're not — going — to marry Sir Sampson ? 
Miss Mat. Yes, I am. Don't be vexed about i 
I really is not my fault. 

\Ski picks up her aunt's crocliet-work, which the latter 

has thrown on the ground. 

Lady Pau. (.dries her eyes, and works very fast, endeavour^ 

ing ta suppress her anger). He's old enough to be y< 

father ! 

I Miss Mat. Not quite, aunty, considering that 1 \ 

■ thirty and he is only forty-eight. 

I Lady Pau. He's the greatest old flin I ever cai 

I acr> 

I hin 

L 



Miss Mat. i cannot say that I ever observed that. 

Lady Pau, Never observed it? Why has he been malcing 
himself so extra agreable to me all this month, I should likt 
D know ? 
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Miss Mat. To you ? My dear aunt, that was the most 
natural thing in the world. 

Lady Pau. It's all very well, Mattie ; the thing's done 
now, and it can't be helped. I'm sure I hope you'll be 
happy. 

Miss Mat. I hope so. iVe every reason to think I shall. 
Sir Sampson is rather eccentric, I know — he has his little 
fads — but he is very kind and good-tempered. We shall get 
on capitally together, you'll see. The rain has quite stopped, 
aunty ; and look ! the sun is coming out. Let's go and have 
a walk somewhere, will you ? 

Lady Pau. No, Mattie; I— I don't feel well. I think I'd 
better send for Dr. Muffin. I have a headache, and I shall 
go and lie down for an hour. No, I'm not equal to walking. 
Go by yourself, Mattie ; go and catch butterflies I [Exit 

Miss Mat. {looking after her). Poor aunty I I knew very 
vrell she would be hurt ; but she'll come round in time, for 
I believe she likes me at heart. Ah I if I live to be her age, 
I hope I shall not find it so very difficult to realize that I'm 
an old woman ! {Exit. 



END OF ACT VI. 




PlScENE l.^Roant at the farm. Lucv and Mona bco/P 
•with tieedlcTuork. 

MoNA. Then to-morrow we must part. How 1 shall t 

Lucy. Yes, dear, I hope you will. Don't think me selfi 
I shouldn't like not to be missed, you know. But ■ 
e back, and 111 write as often as ever 1 i 
tell you all about Ventnor, and Shanklin, and Carisbro 
Castle, and Cowes. And who knows ? perhaps we may 
the queen. 

Mona. I'm afraid she does not go there at this tin* 
year, Lucy. 

Lucv. No f Well then, perhaps, we shall see the beau 
castle where she lives when she is there. Edward say 
shall return in three weeks ; and by that lime, 1 hope, t 
will be news of Tom. Dear old Tom 1 He must bi 
Australia now. The voyage was to last sixty days, wasn^ 

Mona. Vesj and they were over on the26thof last it 
i .and this is the jth of November, so he has been there al 
1 fl week or ten days. 




, Then we must hear & 



Is granny gone to her 



k. I persuaded her to go to bed early. She looked 

, and to-morrow, you know, will be a trying day /or 

, It will, I'm afraid. But you'll do your very best to 
ST up after Edward and 1 are gone. Dear granny 
a- quite got over the shock of poor Ally's death. She 
ond of that unfortunate girl. 
L. No one could help liking her. [ can't bear to 

that event, Lucy. 

. No more can 1. Don't let us think of it. Oh, my 

ona, I can hardly believe that by twelve o'clock 

)w I shall be Mrs. Somers I 

L You will be a very happy wife, Lucy. 

, If I'm not, it will be my own fault, for there never 

h a dear as my Edward, except my brother Tom. 

ith have so many good qualities, that I don't know 

s the best. Now, Mona, I just want to ask you 

: question. Which do you think the nicest, Edward 

? 

k. That is not a fair question. 

. Why not f I am so anxiou; 

most Do tell me. 

\., I cannot tetl you, Lucy. I think they are both 

g — in their different ways, you know. 1 have the 

admiration and respect for Doctor Somers; he is 
linble, so high-minded, so amiable. 



) know which you 



Lucv. More so than Tom ? 

MONA. No, I did not say that. 

Lucy. Then which do you like the best ? I shal 
be in the least affronted if you say it's Tom. 

MoNA. Really, Lucy, you drive me into such a comer 
that I do not know what to say. 

Lucv. Let me be cruel for once. You can't imagine how' 
lovely you look when that pretty pink flush comes lata yov 
cheeks, Mona. 

MONA. What nonsense I 

Lucy. I shall be so pleased, it will make me so happjji 
if you say you like Tom best. 

Mona. Well, then, I do. Have I not every reason t 
like him belter than any man in the world ? 

Lucv. You have, dear. And I know that he likes ym 
better than any one else ; better even than his little s" 

Mona. We have trusted each other, Lucy, as we promised 
we have had no secrets from each other ; but you r 
never, never tell your brother what I have said. 

Lucy. Never, dear Mona. Some day, though, I 1 
you will tell him that yourself. 

Mona. I don't know. Is your dress quite ready? 

Lucv. As ready as it can be. You must come and s 
before we say good-night. Edward's two sisters wcr 
arrive this evening at The Rosary, but we shall not sec I 
until lo-morrow. How 1 wish that you also could be bridel 
maid, dear Mona, but 1 know it's impossible. 



MONA. I shall always be your sister, true till death. 

Lucy. True till death we shall be, ever be, to each other I 
i'm the happiest girl alive, and I don't know what I've done 
to deserve it. 

MONA {after a short pause). How well Mr. Bapps seems 
to manage Tom's farm ! 

Lucy. Rapps? Ohyes. It wasagoodideaofTom's toask 
lim to look after it ; and then Bapps' eldest boy, being nearly 
grown up and very sharp for his age, can superintend the 
bakery with Mrs. Bapps' help, while Bapps is absent, you see. 

MONA. I wonder how Tom came to think of Bapps ? 

Lucy. In the first place, he liked him j in the second, 
he knew that Bapps has long been wanting to start a little 
farm of his own, and that he would be glad to increase his 
knowledge and experience by looking after this ; and then, 
ourse, Bapps benefits by the sale of produce. He was 
delighted. 

MONA. It was a mutual convenience. 

Lucy. It was. Do you know what Bapps told me this 
morning f 

MoNA. I cannot guess. 

Lucy. You remember Lady Paulina Fox and her niece 
Miss Matilda Fox? They left for London a month ago. 
They used to come to church most Sundays, The one was 
n affected elderly lady, who gave herself juvenile airs, and 
dressed in a remarkably youthful style. 

MONA, And the niece was rather a nice-looking girl. 
Yea, I have often noticed them. 
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Lucv. Well, Bapps tells me that Miss Matilda is eng^^ 
to the " green umbrella," and the aunt is going to be marrio 
to Dr. Muffin. 

MONA. Dr. Muffin I What, your grandmother's 

Lucy, Yes, dear. He intends to set up in London, and 
expects that the result of his marriage will be an enormotii 
practice. Mind you tell this bit of news to granny t 
morrow J it will amuse her after I'm gone, 

MONA. I won't forget. 

Enter SaU and ]e.nisv in haste, bringing a telegram, 
Sam. a telegram, miss. 

Jenny. Just coqiu, Miss Lucy! I hope it's good nei 
of master I 

Lucy. Dear telegram I {seising it joyfully), 1 know y( 

come from Tom ! ( Tears it open and reads.) " Have foiu 

Moreton. We s.-iil for England in the La Plata, on U 

6th." Why, that's to-morrow I They sail to-morrow, Mona 

[Sam and JENNv are delighted, and rtm « 

LMONA. Upon your wedding-day ! If all is well, then, i 
may see them the first week in January, Only think of it) 
Oh, Lucy dear, we ought to go and tell Mrs. Fairlie. 
Lucy. Yes, dear ; come along, quick I Where's i 
telegram ? 
MoNA, Here. We won't wake her, though, if she's goM 



Scene \\.— Bedroom at a lodging-house at Melbourne. 
Side-door at the back of stage, at the left, leading to 
stairease. Side-door near the front of stage, at the right, 
^enijig into another bedroom. A windoiv al-the back 
of stage which can be opened and shut. A table, on 
v/hich is a lighted candle and inkstand. Various port- 
manteaus and carpet-bags. PADDY -walking up and 
down singing an Irish song. Some one knocks at stair- 
case door. Paddy takes a key from his pocket, unlocks 
the door, and lets in TOM. 

ToK. Is Mr. Moreton out, Paddy? 

Paddy. 'Deed an' he is, sir. He wint out a while ago 
to git hisself some writin' paper an' pins, an' he says to me, 
says he, " Dont you iave this room, Paddy, while I'm away, 
an' don't let ony parson into't, barrin' Mr. J'airlie." 

Tom. And quite right, too. {A Traveller in a cloak and 
a kand-bag looks in at the staircase door, and presently 
monies in without being observed by Tom and Paddy,) It 
■would never do to leave so many thousand pounds' worth 
>f notes uDKuarded. [Traveller comes a little nearer. 

Paddy. An' there's five hunnerd goulden soverings 
bag, foreby the bank-notes. HI be glad whin we're a 
^aboord. (Looks round and sees the Traveller.) Bless ua 
save us I what might ye plase to want up here " 
Trav. (in a foreign accent). Pardon, my good man. 
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appears I have mounted the wrong stairs. I bave mistalcea 
the room. {To Tom) Milles pardons ! 

[Shuffles out of the room. PADDY locks the door after' 

Tom. You should have locked that door after you lei mft 
in, Paddy. 

Paddy. By mee troth, thin, ye're right, Mr. Fairlie, si 
a fool I was to forgit to turn the kay. Master towld me I 
had a good head on mee showlders t'other day, but I'm 
afeard that's a mistake, 'T wouldn't 'a been dacent man 
to ha' kicked that spalpeen downstairs wid his dirty t 
beard, but I could ha' done it with the greatest o' pleasure.. 
What did he mane a-snalcin' in like an ould cat ? I nit 
heard him, did you, sir ? 

Tom. No, I did not hear the slightest noise. He's o 
of these foreign bagmen, I should say. I hope he did n 
hear what we were talking about. When you go down, 
Paddy, you might as well inquire who he is, and whether 
he is stopping here. 

Paddy. I'll find out as soon as iver the master com 
He looks more Uker hisself the day; don't you think he<loe^ 
sir? 

Tom. He's not quite so downcast; but you know, Paddy, 
ii was enough to make a man sad to hear the news I broi^bl! 



Paddy. Och, sure, an' so 'twas. An' did ye iver ta 
Mr. Fairlie, sir, that whin a body has a stroke 
luck, same as master's had, some distressful thing or anithcr 



Comes a-batherin' after, as sure as a dirty thaw foUers a 
sparktin' frost? Och ! it's a quare world 1 I nivcr could 
Ujinersiaii' it. 

Tom. No man that ever hved has been able to do that yet. 

Paddy, Nor no man niver will, I'm thinkin'. 

Tom. Your master had a most extraordinary run of luck, 
Paddy. 

Paddy. Faith, he had so. We'd been slavin' at thim 
diggins for more nor six wakes, an' niver foun' a haporth, 
and thin all at wonst — 'twas one day after changin' our 
jroun' — the master come upon some white clay, an' hoked up 
1 lump wi' his spade, an', Mr. Fairlie— I'll tell ye no lie 
about it— that there lump was stickin' full o' bits o' gould, 
some on em as hig as blackbird's eggs. 

Tom. I should tike to have seen that, 

Paddv. The master he give a shout, and called, " Paddy, 
OTme here ! " for I was diggin' at another hole near by ; an' 
whin I come up, sure an' he had anither spadeful out larger 
nor the first. It was for all the worl' like a suet-pudden 
full o- plums. 

Tom. And then, I suppose, you set lo work picking out 
the pliuns. 

Paddy. Bi the hole i' mce coat, we did so, Mister Fairlie 
dear, an' rare fun 'twas. We got thousans o' pound's worth 
that day, an' the day after that we got as much an' more, 

i' the day after that there was but a wee piece o' that clay 
left, an' divil a bit more could we find. 

Tom. And where did you put all the gold f 
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Paddy. Jisl jammed it into the kittle, an' into the piU' 
vender bag, an' into our pockets, every day, as much as wt 
could carry; an' whin we got to the place where we was out 
o' sight, and where we slep o' nights, we buried it ; an' wbin 
we could find no more, we cut up a pair o' master's white 
ducks an' made four strong bags out o' the legs, an' filled 
'em full. Ye'll remember. Mister Fairlie, whin ye first seen 
us there under yon tree, we was a-tyin' of 'em up an' geiten 
all ready for a start, 

Tom. If I had not come just then, I think you would not 
have found it easy to get here with all your goods and 
chattels. 

Paddv. We'd ha' had to lave a mony on 'em behind — th( 
picks an' spades an' heavy things^if it hadn't 'a been for 
that strong horse o' yours. I'm rale glad we got all the 
gould safe an' soun' to Melbourne, and got it changed at the 
bank, for I seen one or two rum-lookin' customers a-prowlin' 
about that last day, Mr. Fairlie. 

Tom. What, bushrangers, you mean P 

Paddy. I'm not sartain sure what th.ey was, for thejr 
didn't come close enough, but I've a notion they was 
a-spyin' after us. Master seen 'cm, too, and thought ihejr 
might be some o' thim funriners. {Knock at the door.) 
Here he is I 

\_Unlocks the door, and lets in Reginald Mdrrton. 

Reg. {throii'ing himself wearily into a chair). WeQ. 
Fairlie, I've taken our berths on hoard the La Plata. You 
have telegraphed, 1 believe? 



Tom. 1 telegraphed to Lucy yesterday. 

Reg. {unfolds a package of pens and writing paper and 
lays them en the table). Paddy, you can go now, and the 
sooner you get to bed the better, for {looking at his lualch) 
it's past eleven, and we shall all have to be up early to- 
morrow and gel theluggagc on board. Good night 1 

Tom. Good night, Paddy, 

Paddy. Pleasant dramea to yer honour, and the same to 
you, Mister Fairlie. 

[Unlocks Ike door and lets Mmsdf out. Tom locks 
the door and brings the key to Moreton. 

Tom. Here's the key of your door. You must be pretty 
well tired, Moreton. 

Reg. And so must you. I fancy we've both been on our 
legs since five o'clock this morning. (FaicHj.) I know I'm 
dead tired, for I haven't heeo able to sleep since we came 

Tom. That's because you've been so accustomed to sleep 
in the open air. 

Reg. 1 suppose so. Fairlie, I wish that you'd give up 
your farm and be agent at Quentin, as your grandfather was. 
I never liked the man who succeeded him, and the tenants 
hated him. Will you f 

Tom. You've taken me so by surprise, that I hardly know 

Reg, Well, think the matter over, and if you can manage to 

do what 1 wish without much inconvenience to yourself 

Tom. Pray don't mention that. There would be no in- 



the contrary, such a change would be a great 
advantage to me in every respect. The kind offer you have 
made has quite staggered me. I should, of course, li' 
accept it, and should not be afraid to undertake an agency. 
I believe 1 am pretty well fitted for one ; but there' 
grandmother to be considered. 1 don't know whether she 
would like me to sell the farm. 

RE(i. At all events, you'll have plenty of time for con- 
sideration, i've set my mind on having you at Quentin, 
Fairlie, so I hope your grandmother will consent. All the 
people there — most of them, at any rate — remember her, and 
would be glad to see her back again. 

Tom. She often talks of the delightful days at Quen 
her husband's time. 

Reg, Then perhaps we may persuade her to return there. 
She used to be very fond of me and Mona when we 
children, and it would be a very great pleasure to both of' 
us to see her at the old borne again. By-the-by, 1 i 
write to Mona to-night. If the letter is posted to-momw> 
morning, she will get it before we reach England. 

[He sits down at the table and begins to 'mrit*. 

Tom. Then I'll leave you and turn in. {Clock strikes 
twelve.) Good night. 

Reg. Good night, Fairlie. Give me a call if you tnk« 

To.M. I will, 

[lAghts a candle and goes into the adjoining be^vom, 
RkG. (furites and talks at intervals). Poor Mona I What 
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a dreadful, dreadful time she musl have had of it 1 {Stops 
\ vuriting.) She wasn't nearly grawn up when I left Quenrin, 
J Ah ! I wish 1 had stayed at home. Father might be alive 
\ "now if I had not left him. {Begins to write again, thin stops.) 
1 This room is suffocating. {He rises and opens the window 
I at the back of the room, looks out for a few moments.) I 
1 must have a little more air. {Returns to the writiag-tailei) 
w wonderfully warm it is to-nightl Heigh-hol {Yawns) 
I suppose poor Mona is shivering with cold in England. 

[Begins to write again, ^t becomes very drowsy, and 

at last falls asleep, leaning forward, his head 

resting on his arm on the table. Presently TOM 

L in his skirt-sleeves opens his bedroom door gently 

I and looks in. 

I Tom, Not gone to bed yet? No, fast asleep. Quite 
I worn out, poor chap 1 {Stands looking at Reginald for a 
I ftw moments. Knock at tht door. Tom goes noiselessly to 
I the writing-table t lakes the key and unlocks the door. Paddy 
\ comes in.) Hush I your master is asleep. 

Paddy. Thin it's glad I am to hear it. But I wish he 
was in his bed, the cratur, so I do. Cotild you not get him 
intil his bed, sir? 
I Tom. 1 don't like to disturb him just yet. 
I Paddy, i come to lell ye there's no fear o' yon vagabone 
I as walked in here a while ago. 
I Tom, la he staying in the house ? 

I Paddy. No, sir. He's gone. He tried to git a room, but 
I tbe woman as owns these lodgin's didn't fancy the looks on 
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him, an* tole him as all her rooms was took. So thin he 

wint. 
Tom. Thank you, Paddy. Pm glad he's gone. Good 

night again. 
Paddy. Good night, sir. 

[Exit Paddy. Tom locks the door^ places the key 
gently back on the table^ and stays for a few 
minutes watching REGINALD. 
Tom. I won't wake him. He'd better get some rest how 

he can. (Moyes towards his own door) PU come and 

have another look at him presently. 

[Exit into his room, leaving his door open, Moreton 
continues to sleep. After a little time the head 
and, by slow degrees, the whole figure of a m,an 
with a black beard becom£ visible at the open 
window. He sits for a few moments on the 
window sill, then cautiously climbs over into the 
room. He looks around him, then glides noise- 
lessly towards Moreton, and, lifting a stiletto 
with one hand, is in the act of striking MORETON 
in the back, when Tom rushes in from his bed- 
room, has a desperate struggle with him^ and 
wrenches the weapon from him, shoutings " More- 
ton I Moreton 1 Wake up ! " The man wriggles 
out of Tom's grasp and flies, Tom and Moreton, 
who is only half awake, rush after him, but he 
manages to get out of the window before they can 
seize him. 
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Tom {with a black beard iti one hand). I thou^hi 1 had 
bim safe enough I He's a slippery card and no mistake I 

Reg. He was after the money, Fairlie. How the deuce 
did he come to know anything about it ? 

Tom {throws aivay the 6eard, shuts the window, and bolts 
if). By the greatest good luck, Moreton, I left my door open 
and saw the fellow on the point of plunging this into your 
back. \_Showing the stiletto. 

Reg. By Jove! {Takes and examines it.) It's a sharp 
weapon ! {Jeding the point). So the rascal was going lo 
murder me, was he ? Then I should be a dead man if it 
had not been for you, Fairlie? 

[Holds out his hand to Tom, who grasps it, 

Tom. I am very glad 1 was in lime. It was just luck. 

Reg. Why, I must have fallen asleep I 

Tom. Sound as a rock. I'm sorry you were disturbed in 
such an unpleasant manner, 

Reg. Fairlie, I shall never forget this night. 

Tom. What do you say to going to bed and having a few 
hours' good rest ? I think you may sleep in perfect safety 

Reg. Bed? Sleep? My dear friend, I feel certain that 
we are both of us a vast deal too much excited to close our 
eyes, and just after having so narrowly escaped being 
Slabbed to death, I have a sort of feeling difficult to describe 
— an exalted feeling of intense thankfulness, which banishes 
all inclination to sleep ; so you sit there and smoke a cigar, 
while I finish my letter to Mona. I can't lie down until 1' 
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oone that. I want to tell her what a fine fellow you sl^^' 
Girlie, and how you saved her brother's life. 

[Tom sits down at the table^ and rests his head uP^ 
his hand in a thoughtful attitude, ReginaI-^ 
begins to write very fast. Soft music. 



END OF ACT VII. 




ACT VIII. 

Scene I. — Sitting-room at The Rosary ^ prettily arranged 
with flowers^ pictures^ china, etc. 

Lucy, at the piano, sings — 

" The great King Charles with his warrior band, 
Twelve gallant knights, set sail 
From Cjrprus, bound for the Holy Land, 
Well armed in coats of mail. 

" They scarce had gone three days and nights. 
When danger they surmise. 
And consternation seized the knights — 
A storm began to rise. 

" Then gaily laugh'd Roland the brave : 
* In many a battle I've fought. 
But in a strife with wind and wave 
My weapons are good for nought.' " 



Enter Dr. Somers, with a packet of letters in his hand, 

\j[JCY jumps up and meets him. 

Dr. Som. Don't stop, Lucy. There's nothing I like so 
much as hearing you sing. 

Lucy. IVe hardly seen anything of you tQ-dac»{^ "Ejiw^isA.^ 
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and if I go on with my song, dear, I shall have to tun 
back upon you. What have you been doing: since tea-time ? 
What are all those old papers In your hand ? 

Dr, SOM. {seating himsdf at a little table and looking &. 
thi letters). Sit down, Lucy, ajid I'll tell you. It's a long 
story, and a very strange one. 

Lucy. Wait a minute. {Runs and fetches her work-basket 
and sits at the table,) There, now ! I can listen ever so 
much better when I'm hemming your pocket-handkerchiefs. 
I'm all attention, Edward. 

Dr. Som. I've made the most surprising discovery about 
poor Silly Ally. 

UVZY i^tiing down her ivork). Silly Ally I What of her? 

Dr. Som. I forgot whether I ever told you that during 
the last few hours of her life her senses appeared to be mon 
collected than they had been, though she was too feeble ti 
say much. She gave me this package of letters, which she 
asked me to read some day when I had nothing to do, and' 
she said she lived in Spain when she was a child, and — 

[Looks over a UHeti 

Lucy. Ah 1 1 dare say she did, for she used to talk t 
granny about Spain, and about a beautiful mother who diedt 
but all she said was so vague and improbable, that wi 
not attach any importance to it. 1 remember her teUing 
granny that her mother taught her to play the guitar. 

Dr. Som. I locked the papers up, never dreaming that 
they contained anything that would interest me. I hade 
indeed, forgotten all about them ; but this aftem'^on, white 
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^arching in my cabinel in the library for some specimens 
^f Alpine flowers to show you, I came upon Ally's bundle of 
I'llers, and began to read them. 

Lucy. Oh, that's what kept you so long, was it ? 

Dr. Som. It was. Among (hem I found her mother's 
marriage certificate. She, the mother, was the wife of a 
Spanish nobleman. 

Lucv. My dear Edward, you don't mean to tell me 
that poor Ally was a nobleman's daughter! 

Dr. Som. There seems to be no doubt of it, Her real 
name, as well as her mother's, was Avelina. She was the 
daughter of Don Femandei Montalto. I knew you would 
be astonished. Look ! Here is the certificate. 

\Sho'ws her a paper, which the reads and returns to him. 

Lucy. How very wonderful ! What more have you found? 

Dr. Som. The most important among the papers is a. 
very long leller addressed to "her dear daughter Avelina," 
and was not to be opened until after her death, which I 
imagine must have taken place not long after the letter was 
written. It gives an account of how Don Fernandei, when 
a young man travelling in England, saw her, fell in love with 
her, and shortly afterwards married her at Southampton, in 
August, 1810. \Takes up one of the papers and looks it over. 

LtlCV. And does she say who she was ? 

Dr. Som. Oh yes ; one of a band of gipsies encamped in 
ihe neighbourhood of the New Forest. She was only sixteen 
when she first saw Don Femandei. Her writing is 
difficult to read, and partly illegible, that I douht M<'\e.\.\NSK 
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you could make it out. Some day I must 
carefully copied. 

Lucy. Mona Moreton will do that better than anybody. 
Her writing Is like copper-plate. But go on, dear Edwardl 
let me have the whole atoty. 

Dr. Som. Well, Don Fernandez took his young wife tc 
Spain, and there passed her off as an English lady of higS 
birth, and resided at Seville. She did not care for the ga^ 
life there, or for the society of the Spanish ladies, but shti 
learnt to play the guitar, and this, she says, was the only' 
pastime she enjoyed. {He consults the papers from time to 
time^ After some months her health began to fail, so 1 
husband took her to a solitary castle somewhere in t 
Pyrenees, where, a year afterwards, her daughter was boriL 

Lucv. That, of course, was our Silly AUy. 

Dr. Som. Exactly. It seems that as time went on D( 
Fernandez neglected his wife and child, and absented hii 
self from them, first for weeks, then for months. At the ei 
of three years he coolly informed Avelina that his marrii^ 
in England had not been a legal one, and that he was shortly: 
to be united to a Spanish lady of his own rank and station. 

Lucy. What an abominable shame I 

Dr. Som. Horrible ! Well, to make my story short, tin 
poor young woman, in her despair, fled with her child Oii< 
night, and, after weeks of toil and hardship, came back tt 
England, found the old gipsy band she had deserted, anit 

Lucv. Poor thing I 
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Dr. Som. According to this account, her daughter must 
have been about seventeen when it was written. Her heahh 
had been declining for years, and she often alludes to her 
approaching death, so I think that must have occurred very 
n afterwards. She entreats her "dear daughter Avehna" 
to take great care of the marriage certificate, and to en- 
deavour to get some kind friend to take her to Seville and 
find her father, because, she says, " if he sees you, my 
Avelina, his heart will soften." 

Lucy. She never went, of course ? 

Dr. Som. She never went. I imagine, Lucy, that the 
shock of the mother's death, combined with these extra- 
ordinary revelations, must have unsetded the poor girl's 
brain. 

LUCV. No doubt. I wonder whether that wretch Fer- 
nandez is still alive ? 

Dr. Som. Even if he were, Lucy, it would be of no use to 
find him now. 

Lucy. No ; it is too late. I must write and tell granny 
ibout this. She always took the greatest interest in Ally, and 
so did Tom, There was something very winning and gentle 
about her. 

Dr. Som. She certainly was not like the general run of 
gipsies. 

Lucv. Perhaps it was a merciful thing that she became 

Dr. Som. Under the circumstances I think it was ; for 
fe(Mffi;h her face wore a mournful expr 



call her an unhappy woman. She enjoyed life after a faah'wn, 
and, had she returned lo Don Fernandez, it is very doubtful 
whether ahe would ever have -done so. 

Lucy. Edward, dear, I should hke to place a stone over 
her grave, with her real name, and those of her father and 
mother, graver upon it. 

Dr. Som. So you shall, Lucy. The same idea oceuned 
to me, after reading these papers. 

Enter David, with Utters on a salver. 

Lucy {taking a letter). From my own blessed Mona 1 

Db. Som. {taking letter). From dear old Tom ! 

[Exit David. 

Lucv. Oh, Edward! dear Edward 1 What do you thinkf 

Dr. Som. 1 think that the event we have both wished for 
will reaUy take place. I'm very glad of it. 

Lucy. The dear things I How delightful 1 

Dr. Som. Yes, Lucy, the dear things are going to be 
married next June. Mona is a lucky girl. 

Lucv. And Tom is a lucky man. You don't know, 
Edward, what an angel of goodness she is. 

Dr. Som. If she's half as good as my own Utile wife, be 
ought to he happy. 

Lucy. I am ready lo dance for joy. I could jump over 
the chairs and tables with the greatest pleasure. 

Dr. Som. Pray don't attempt it, Lucy. There are somfi 
very rare old bits of Dresden china on every tabic in the 
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Lucy. 1 can't sit still. Come, Edward ; it's a lovely 
evening. Let us walk as far as Fairlie Farm, and tell Bill 
Bapps, and Jenny and Sam, and 0!d Brown at the post- 
office ; it will make them so happy. 

Dr. Som. With all my heart. But you must promise to 
ring the rest of that ballad for me to-night. 

Lucv. or course I will. 

Dr. Som. Come along, then. 

\Exeunt Dr. Somers and Lucy, 



Enter BILL Bapps, meeting DiCK Smart. 

Bapps. Why, I do believe that's Dick— Dick Smart ! 
Who'd have thought of meeting you here ? 

Smart (shaking hands). I'm right glad to see you again, 
Bapps. IVe just come up from Devonshire. And how's my 
godson and Mrs. Bapps and all the kids ? 

Bapps. Uncommon well, thank ye. And how have you 
been a-gettin' along since you left Holymount? I'd 'a written 
if I'd known your address. It seems years since 1 saw ye 
last, Dick. 

Smart. And it's only six months! I'm getting on, Bapps 
— getting on as comfortable as can be. I've been butler to 
Sir Sampson and Lady Poker ever since I left the Grand 
Hotel. 1 like them, and they both like me. 
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Bapps. That's well. And do you ever see anything of 
Lady Paulina and the doctor ? 

Smart. Oh, the Muffins ? Well, we're in duty bound to 
have them now and then, you see, but we're always glad 
when they go, because Lady Paulina and the doctor are 
squabbling all day long, and Sir Sampson don't like it. He's 
all for a quiet life, he is. 

Bapps. Ay, there's nothing like a peaceful home. 

Smart. He's the kindest man, Bapps, ever I knew. 
Never says a cross word to me, and hasn't had a single tiff 
with Lady Poker since they married. But what brings you 
to Friarstown ? The Cattle Show ? 

Bapps. I've come up to buy half a dozen Jersey cows. 

Smart. Well, that's curious. 

Bapps. Why? 

Smart. Because I'm here for the very same purpose. 
Lady Poker said she'd like to have a couple, so Sir Sampson, 
hearing there was a show at Friarstown, sent me to buy them; 
and precious glad I am to find you here, Bapps, for you'll be 
able to pick me out some good ones. 

Bapps. I'll do my best. The gates will be opened in a 
few minutes. 

Smart. Any news down your way 1 I left just after Dr. 
Somers' marriage with Miss Fairlie. Her brother was gone 
to Australia, if I remember right. 

Bapps. He came back last January. He went out to look 
for Miss Moreton's brother, you know. 

Smart. And did he find him ? 



BaPps. Found him, and saved his life, and brought him back. 

Smart. Saved his life, did he ? 

Bapps. Ay, he did. Mr. Reginald Moreton was asleep 
a lodgin'-house out there, and as near murdered as 
passible by a rascal who was after his money. 

Smart. Law! What, in Austra]ia? 

Bapps. Yes, at Melbourne. The blackguard got in at the 
window. Tom Fairlie rushed at him just as he was goin' to 
Strike Mr. Moreton ; he knocked him down and wrenched 
the knife out of his hand. Mr. Moreton and Tom Fairlie 
has been like brothers ever since. 

S.MART. And are they down at the farm now ? 

Bapps. Bless you, no. Mr. Moreton took his sister over 
10 Ireland, and asked Mr. Tom to corne and manage his 
estate for him. So he sold his farm to me, and went over 
with his grandmother, Mrs. Fairlie. 

Smart. By Jove ! what a change ! So you and Mrs. 
Bapps and all the family are living there cow? 

Bapps. Ever since last February. 

Smart. And how do you like it? 

Bapps. Well, times isn't as good as they was, but our farm 
is doin' a sight better than any other farm at Holymount, 
and then we keep on the bakery and have heaps of 
imers. My eldest girl, Rose, she went over with Miss 
Bton to be her maid at Quentin Park, so we get a letter 
from her about once a week, and the last news she gave us 
that Miss Mona Moreton and Mr. Tom Fairlie is en- 
gaged to be married. Think of that I 



Smart. It'll be a grand match for him, won't it ? 

Bapps. As grand a match for her as for him. She's 
sweet young lady as ever was, and a beautiful one, too ; bi 
Mr. Tom I I never seen the likes of him. Why, if she was ' 
search the wide world over she couldn't find a grande^ 
braver, kinder heart, nor yet a truer gentleman thao Tom 
Pairlie. {Bell rings. Doors of Cattle Shoto are thrown Open.), 
Come on, Smart, and let's have a look at the cows. 

[Exeunt through the entrance (o Cattle Show. VarfyM 



•tier pee/tle/allow, ■while curtain drops. 
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